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UNIVERSITY OF 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


With one of the most established and highly-regarded departments of History 
and War Studies, the University of Wolverhampton is recruiting for its portfolio 
of undergraduate and postgraduate history courses. 


Postgraduate 


* Second World War Studies: Conflict, Societies, 
Holocaust - MA, part-time 


* Military History by distance learning — MA, fully online 
* History of Britain and the First World War — MA, 
part-time 
* Twentieth Century Britain - MA, full-time 
(to be validated for a September 2018 start) 


Taught by an international team of critically-acclaimed 
historians, including Professor Stephen Badsey, Professor 
John Buckley, Dr Howard Fuller, Professor Keith Gildhart, 

Dr Spencer Jones, Professor Gary Sheffield and Professor 
Johannes-Dieter Steinert our courses allow you to expand 
your knowledge and turn your area of academic interest into a 
Master's qualification. 


® 


For more information about our history courses, 
please visit: www.wlv.ac.uk/sships 


For undergraduate course enquiries: 
Call +44 (0)1902 323 518 Email: foss-ug@wlv.ac.uk 


For postgraduate course enquiries: 
Call +44 (0)1902 321 081 Email: foss-pg@wlv.ac.uk 


Undergraduate 


* History - BA(Hons), full-time and part-time 
* War Studies — BA(Hons), full-time and part-time 


* History and War Studies - BA(Hons), full-time 
and part-time 


All of our undergraduate courses are created with your 
future careers prospects in mind. We design our degrees 
working closely with employers to make sure you have the 
skills you will need to succeed in relevant job markets. 


We're one of a new breed of university, specialising 
in degrees that are professional and practical as 
well as academic. 
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WELCOME 


It was 100 years ago this month that women were granted 
the right to vote in British parliamentary elections, although 
it was another decade before they could do so onan equal 
basis with men. A century on, debates continue on the prime causes 
of female enfranchisement. Was it the First World War or the suffrage 
campaign that played the biggest part in securing votes for women? 
And how far did campaigners’ violent tactics help or hinder their battle 
for the ballot? These are some of the questions tackled by a panel of 
experts in our cover feature on page 26. This issue also includes Diane 
Atkinson's evocative survey of the events of 1918 (page 20), while on 
page 32 Sarah Crook offers her view on what progress towards female 
equality has been made in the subsequent century. 
One of this year’s major historical TV drama series, Troy: Fall 
of a City, is due to air soon on BBC One and Netflix (outside the Uk). 
The Trojan War is, of course, one of the ancient world’s most 
potent legends, but to what extent is it rooted in historical events? 
On page 35, Paul Cartledge attempts to separate myth from reality. 
Sticking with the ancient era, this month sees a group of the 
Chinese Terracotta Warriors going on display in Liverpool 
at the city’s World Museum. One of the greatest treasures 
of antiquity, the vast Terracotta Army was discovered 
less than 50 years ago andis still divulging its secrets. 
On page 42 Edward Burman summarises what we 
currently know about these amazing figures. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 
BSME Editor of the Year 2015, Special Interest Brand 
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Sarah Crook Yasmin Khan Lizzie Seal 

Women's struggle for Gandhi had a lifelong The hanging of Ruth Ellis in 
equality in 2Oth-century relationship with Britain 1955 endures as a significant 
Britain brought about which was intense and moment when anxieties 
significant social change. contradictory. I've spent about the death penalty in 
But what was achieved, years studying him butit's Britain deepened. It also 
exactly whobenefitted from also possible for anyone to aises crucial issues in 

the changes, and by what read his letters and papers elation to perceptions of 
means were they finally (they are all now available emininity and class, as 
brought about? online)and they giveamazing wellasthe waysin which 

@ Sarah looks back a insights into his character, public empathy and 
hundred years to examine experiences and beliefs. emotion are expressed. 
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women’s rights on page 32 attitude to Britainon page 58 around the case, on page 50 
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The definitive medieval hero? Read about 
the real Richard the Lionheart on page 73 


20 Victory at last! 
It was 100 years ago that British women 
finally won the vote. Diane Atkinson 
recounts how the public reacted to this 
momentous event 


26 The suffragette debate 
Historians June Purvis, Jad Adams, 
Julia Bush and Fern Riddell debate the 
legacy of the ‘votes for women’ era 


2 Acentury for women? 
Winning the vote was just the start of 
the journey. Sarah Crook explores what 
happened over the next 100 years 
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The myth of the Trojan War has captivated 
us for millennia. Paul Cartledge asks if 
there’s any historical truth in Homer's epic 
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Was the Trojan War 
anything more than 
a glorious myth? 
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The post1918 battle 
for women's equality 


Expertsdebate the effectiveness 
ofsuffragetteviolence. = — 


“TO LIVE TO SEE 
THE TRIUMPH OF 
A ‘LOST’ CAUSE 
MUST BE 
ALMOST THE 
GREATEST OF 
DELIGHTS” — 


BBC History Magazine 


Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in February in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


23 February AD 532 


Justinian begins work on 
a dazzling holy building 


Istanbul’s exquisite Hagia Sophia rises from the ashes 


s anybody who has been to Istanbul 

will know, the Hagia Sophia, now 
almost 1,500 years old, remains one of 
the most extraordinary buildings on the 
planet. First a church, then a mosque, 
and now a museum, it has never lost its 
power to dazzle visitors. “It exults in an 
indescribable beauty,” wrote the 
Byzantine historian Procopius. “When- 
ever anyone enters this church to pray, 
he understands at once that it is not by 
any human power or skill, but by the 
influence of God, that this work has been 
so finely turned.” 

Human skill did play a part, though. 
Today’s Hagia Sophia was actually a 
replacement for a church that had burned 
down during rioting in January AD 532. 
A few weeks later, on 23 February, the 


Emperor Justinian ordered work to begin 
ona new, superior building, designed by 
the mathematicians Isidore of Miletus 
and Anthemius of Tralles. Their goal was 
to produce the most beautiful building in 
the world, with a vast, free-floating dome, 
lined with gold, to suggest the immensity 
of heaven. 

Stone and marble were imported from 
across the empire and, amazingly, the 
work took less than six years. There were 
of course no health and safety regulations 
in those days, which was probably bad 
news for the two teams of 5,000 builders, 
each of which worked on one side. 

By the end of AD 537, the building was 
ready for consecration. Justinian was 
delighted. “Solomon,” he cried out, 

“T have surpassed thee!” 


The Hagia Sophia, with its immense dome and richly decorated interior, was Emperor 
Justinian’s crowning achievement and an emphatic statement of late Roman might 


24 February 1843 


France’s last 
king abdicates 
amid riots 


Louis-Philippe gives up his 
throne to keep his head 


y the standards of his predecessors, 

the last French king, Louis-Philippe, 
was actually pretty popular. Eschewing 
pomp, he lived relatively simply, present- 
ing himself as a ‘citizen king’ — a man of 
unpretentious, bourgeois values. “Take 
away Louis-Philippe the king, there 
remains the man. And the man is good,” 
wrote republican Victor Hugo. “He is 
good at times even to the point of being 
admirable.” 

But at the beginning of 1848, the 
edifice of the monarchy cracked. The 
mainly middle-class opposition had been 
holding large fundraising banquets, 
and in February the government decided 
to crack down. But the decision to ban 
the banquets backfired horribly, as 
crowds poured into the streets calling for 
the head of Louis-Philippe’s unpopular 
prime minister, Francois Guizot. On 
23 February, Guizot resigned. That 
afternoon, fighting broke out between 
demonstrators and the troops, and in the 
chaos some 52 people were killed. 

In the early stages of the 1848 
revolution, Louis-Philippe had 
sympathised with the revolutionaries. 
But, as a cousin of the late Louis XVI, he 
dreaded suffering the same bloody fate 
and in any case lacked the stomach to 
order large-scale repression. By the late 
morning of 24 February, his courage had 
run out. Cloistered with his courtiers, the 
king called for ink and paper. His queen, 
Marie-Amélie, begged him to stand firm. 
“Sir, you are giving way to a riot; you are 
allowing yourself to be frightened!” she 
begged. But he gently pushed her away 
and a moment later signed the instrument 
of abdication. Later that afternoon, 
dressed all in black, the last French king 
left his palace for exile in Surrey. 
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Dominic Sandbrook is a historian and 
presenter. HisRadio4show gas 
on The Real Summer of Love “°° 4) 


is available at Archive on 4 


Revolutionaries invade the French National Assembly seeking to overthrow King Louis-Philippe. Terrified of suffering the same fate as 
his cousin Louis XVI, the monarch - who styled himself as a bourgeois ‘citizen king’ — quickly abdicated and fled to England 
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Anniversaries 


5 February 181 

Napoleon's former marshal Jean 
Bernadotte (right), who had been 
adopted by the elderly Swedish 
king, is proclaimed Charles XIV 
John of Sweden in Stockholm. 
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13 February 
When builders arrive to work 


they discover that its Norman 
central tower has collapsed in 
the night. 


Aclearly delighted Margaret Thatcher addresses the press after decisively seeing off Willie Whitelaw to lead the Tories 


11 February 1° 


Thatcher becomes Britain’s 
first female party leader 


The Grantham MP takes the helm of the 


Conservative party.. 


uesday 11 February 1975 was a big 

day in the Thatcher household. 
Carol was due to take one of her Law 
Society exams that afternoon, but her 
mother seemed to have other things on 
her mind. “You can’t be as nervous as 
Iam,” Margaret Thatcher told her 
daughter at breakfast, ostentatiously 
crossing the fingers on both hands. 

She need not have worried. A week 

earlier, the former Grantham grammar- 


. to mixed reactions 


school girl had toppled the incumbent, 
Edward Heath, and now the 
momentum was with her. At 4pm, the 
news broke that she had won 146 votes, 
far ahead of her nearest rival, Willie 
Whitelaw. 

When Mrs Thatcher met the press 
just before 6pm, she seemed the picture 
of serene self-confidence. Had her 
gender been an issue? No, she said: 

“T would like to think it was merit.” 


21 February 189) 
Ona sandbar in the Rio Grande, 


on Ely Cathedral in Cambridgeshire, | the British boxer Bob 


Fitzsimmons (right) knocks out — | 


Peter Maher to become world 
heavyweight champion. 


Only on the BBC news that evening 
did the first woman to lead a British 
political party betray the emotions 
surging through her veins. “My 
predecessors, Edward Heath, Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, Harold Macmillan, 
Anthony Eden, then of course the great 
Winston,” Mrs Thatcher said breathily. 
“Tt is like a dream... I almost wept when 
they told me” — and then, biting her lip, 
her eyes welling up — “I did weep.” 

Mrs Thatcher’s admirers were, of 
course, beside themselves with joy. “The 
Lady is a Champ!” roared the next day’s 
Daily Mail, exulting that the Tories had 
“chosen a woman of ambition, nerve 
and brilliance to lead them”. But among 
the old guard, all was consternation. 
“My God!” exclaimed one party 
vice-chairman when the result came 
through. “The bitch has won!” 
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4 February 1555 


Mary creates 
a Protestant 
martyr 


John Rogers becomes 
the first person to be executed 
for heresy under the 
Catholic queen 


n the morning of 4 February 1555, 

John Rogers was sleeping soundly 
in his cell at Newgate prison when the 
keeper’s wife came for him. The son ofa 
Birmingham spur-maker, educated at 
Cambridge, and a friend of the Protes- 
tant scholar William Tyndale, Rogers 
had long been an opponent of what he 
called “pestilent popery, idolatry and 
superstition”. But when the Catholic 
Mary Tudor became queen in 1553, his 


John Rogers is burned to death at Smithfield. The Protestant preacher “constantly and 
cheerfully took his death with wonderful patience”, wrote the martyrologist John Foxe 


preaching put him in danger. 
In January 1554 Rogers had been 
detained for denying the authority of 


abominable doctrine”. Fearless to the last, 
he stuck to his guns. “That which I have 
preached I will seal with my blood,” he 


though, could disturb his cool. Before a 
“great number of people”, according to 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, “he was burnt to 


TOPFOTO 


said. “Thou arta heretic,” said the sheriff: 
“T will never pray for thee.” “But I will 
pray for you,” Rogers replied calmly. 
Later that day he was taken to 
Smithfield, singing psalms as he went. 
On the way, his wife and 11 children were 
waiting; not even the sight of his family, 


the Church of Rome —a brave thing to 
do, given that Mary was now vigorously 
turning the clock back towards 
Catholicism. And now, more than 
a year later, his time had run out. 

That morning, dragged before the 
sheriffs, Rogers was asked to “revoke his 


ashes, washing his hands in the flame as 
he was burning... He constantly and 
cheerfully took his death with wonderful 
patience, in the defence and quarrel of the 
Gospel of Christ.” He was just the first of 
Mary’s victims. In the next three years, at 
least 280 more would follow. 


COMMENT / Dr Thomas Freeman 
“Many spectators admired Rogers’ courage in the flames” 


contested. Many spectators admired his 
courage in the flames. Some Protestants 
claimed that they saw the Holy Spirit 
descending, in the form of a dove, on 
Rogers at his execution, while Catholic 
writers caustically responded that a flock 
of pigeons had circled overhead. 

The claims and counterclaims about 
Rogers’ fate were symptomatic of the 
passions generated by the Marian 
persecution. Tragic as the agonising 
deaths of close to 300 people are, the 
significance of the persecution goes far 
beyond them. Memorialised by master 
propagandist John Foxe in his mammoth 


Book of Martyrs, Mary’s victims played a 
major part in generating an anti-popery in 
England that eventually led to the ousting 
of the Stuarts and the union of the English 
with their traditional enemies, the 99 


Scots, in 1707. 

Thomas S Freeman is 
a lecturer in history at the 
University of Essex. He is 
editing an abridged edition 
of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
(Penguin) and is co-editing 
a collection of letters of the 
Marian martyrs (OUP) 


66 John Rogers was the first of 
almost 300 Protestants executed 
for heresy in the reign of Mary |. Known 
for editing the Matthew Bible, an 
important English translation of both 
testaments, Rogers had been a prominent 
London preacher in the reign of Edward VI. 
When Mary came to the throne with the 
intention of restoring Catholicism, 
Rogers denounced ‘popish’ teachings 
from the pulpit. He was placed under 
house arrest and then sent to prison after 
committing an act of iconoclasm in his 
former parish church. 

Rogers’ execution became highly 
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Woman of culture 


The Wellcome Collection in London 
has acquired this portrait of Barbara 
van Beck, a 17th-century German 
woman famous for her thick facial 
hair. Beck, who was described in 1657 
by diarist John Evelyn as having “a 
most prolix beard, & mustachios, with 
long locks of haire growing on the 
very middle of her nose”, is sensitively 
depicted as high-status and cultured. 
The painting, whose creator is 
unknown, will go on show at the 
Wellcome Collection this month. 
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Offers historians 


huge time-saving 


benefits over 
Standard 
research 
methods” 


What is Handwritten Text 
Recognition? 

Handwritten Text Recognition (HTR) is the 
ability for computer software to recognise 
and interpret handwritten characters. This 
technology is already used widely in 
day-to-day life without most of us realising 
it — for example to automatically ‘read’ 
capitalised handwritten entries on forms. 
The long-held aspiration for historical 
documents has been to deliver HTR across a 
wide variety of complex handwriting styles. 


How will HTR benefit historians? 
HTR offers huge time-saving benefits 
compared to standard research methods. 
The analysis of handwritten documents 
has traditionally required detailed reading 
of manuscripts by researchers. This will 
always be an essential element of the 
archival process. But the ability via HTR 
for historians to start at the exact word they 
have searched for, rather than reading 
through potentially hundreds 
of pages of manuscript, is 

a huge step forward. 


What documents are avail- 
able to view using HTR? 

Some 2.5 million pages of 
handwritten material are currently 
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Historians are now able to navigate their way through 
manuscripts with greater soeed thanks to Handwritten 
Text Recognition. Khal Rudin (left), managing director of 
Adam Matthew Digital, a company pioneering the 

hh technology, explains more 


searchable via Adam Matthew Digital. These 
include papers of the East India Company 
and letters written by Florence Nightingale 
(pictured below) — both from the British 
Library — as well as National Archives 
records relating to colonial-era America. 
There are many interesting examples of 
search results to date. A search for “cholera” 
in Accounts by Florence Nightingale of 
Interviews with Experts on Military Nursing 
and Indian Affairs, 1878-1898, for example, 
uncovers an interesting passage on health 
matters in India, including a note stating 
“we could stamp out cholera in two years”. 
Elsewhere, a search for “chests of tea” in 
a colonial America document relating to 
affairs in Boston in 1773-74 leads to a 
description of the arrival of the Dartmouth 
in Boston Harbour at the end of 1773, 
including orders not to unload its contents. 
The ship was one of three involved in the 
Boston Tea Party and the note was made just 
days before its cargo was destroyed. 


Isit true that the technology 
employs Artificial 
Intelligence (AD? 

Yes. ‘Neural networks’ have been 

trained to learn how to recognise 
handwritten characters in their 
linguistic context. Part of this 
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An American colonial-era 
document with the words 
“chests of tea” highlighted, 
following a search using 
Handwritten Text Recognition 


i) 
é2) 


involves providing the AI technology with a 
large variety of historical documents from 
which to learn different handwriting styles. 
The technology does not produce a 
transcription of the document. Instead, 
when a search is carried out, it returns the 
words’ locations via algorithms that match 
relevant characters to the search term, based 
on how confident it is of the recognition of 
each character. It is a complex technology 
with many potential applications. We have 
partnered with Planet AI, a document 
management technology company that 
has developed AI for applications in many 
fields such as postal services and number 
plate recognition. 


What does the future hold for HTR? 
Producing full transcriptions for large 
numbers of documents will be the next 
significant milestone. The software is 
currently trained for western European 
languages but we have plans to expand the 
language base beyond this. We know there 
is demand out there for other European 
languages, plus Arabic and Mandarin. 


Khal Rudin is managing director of Adam 
Matthew Digital. Visit amdigital.co.uk to find 
out more about using HTR, as well as a 
demonstration video of HTR in action 
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Rockets 
windmills 
and pigsties 


Last year, 1,041 historic sites were 
given listed status by Historic 
England and added to its National 
Heritage List for England. Among 
the new additions were Skegness 
Esplanade and Tower Gardens in 
Lincolnshire, where Billy Butlin 
opened his first holiday camp in 
1936. There are 400,000 sites on 
the full list, including: 


46 battlefields 

277,026 houses 

53 shipwrecks 

14,747 churches 

39 mosques 

1 rocket 

710 windmills 

7 fairground rides 

514 pigsties 

262 palaces 

43 palaeolithic monuments 
445 animal houses 

149 artist studios 

72 piers 

25 Jewish cemeteries 

84 working men’s clubs 
47 women’s suffrage sites 


Skegness Esplanade, which 
was granted listed status by 
Historic England in 2017 


HISTORY IN 
THE NEWS 


A selection of 
stories hitting 


the history 
headlines Roman 
remains found 
in Greek port 


Evidence of large-scale 
Roman engineering has been 
found during underwater 
excavations at the ancient port 
of Corinth in Greece. Among 
the items discovered is a 
2,000-year-old wooden 
support post, 
ceramics and 
maritime items 
such as 
anchors. 


100-year- 
old choco- 
lates auctioned 


A box of Red Riding 
Hood chocolates, given as a 
gift between 1910 and 1914, has 
sold at auction for £230. The 
chocolates, wrapped in paper clothes 
and boasting a white sheen due to 
their age, were originally deemed 
too pretty to eat. 


‘Isaac Newton drawing’ discovered 


A rough drawing has been found scratched 
into the walls of Woolsthorpe Manor, 
Lincolnshire — the childhood home of 


Isaac Newton. The artwork — Glass 
thought to be of a nearby . size 
windmill - was found near PP kek 
the main fireplace and 300 years 


was probably 
made by 
Newton as 
a boy. 


Researchers have 
worked out that 
today’s wine glass is 
seven times bigger than 
that of the Georgian era, with 
a capacity increase from 
66m] in the 18th century 

to around 449ml 

today. 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 

Some of the huge, five-tonne 
blocks discovered at the Greek 
port of Corinth; the 100-year-old 
Red Riding Hood chocolates; 
Woolsthorpe Manor, Lincolnshire; 
an example of today’s larger 

wine glasses 
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The historians View... 


Does Bitcoin spell 
trouble for our 
banking system? 


The value of Bitcoin has soared over the past year. Yet, with 

the price of the digital currency fluctuating wildly, some fear 
that the bubble may be about to burst. Two historians weigh up 
the risks and rewards of cryptocurrencies 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


Bitcoin 

and other 
cryptocurrencies 
should be understood 
as part of a general 
shift over recent 
decades toward 
privately issued money 
PROFESSOR REBECCA L SPANG 


W: often imagine the history of money 


in terms of material and technologi- 
cal advances. First there was barter, then 
people used salt or wheat to measure value, 
then they went to gold and silver coins, then 
paper backed by gold, followed by ‘fiat 
currency (paper declared as money bya 
government). Now we have digital trade and 
mobile money. 


In fact, things have never been that simple. 


The print revolution in Europe dates from 
the 1450s, but it wasn’t until the 1800s that 
Europeans started printing paper money in 
large quantities. So new technologies don’t 
necessarily produce new forms of currency. 
It’s precisely because Bitcoin is a new 
technology that it has commanded so much 


media attention. It is a digital asset that runs 
ona shared (not ‘public’) ledger. It can be 
bought, sold or traded like a commodity; in 
some cases, it can be used as payment -—as a 
currency — as well. But what’s important 
about cryptocurrencies like Bitcoin isn’t that 
they are digital or virtual, it’s that they are 
issued by a private (ie non-governmental) 
entity and allow not just private but secret 
transactions (‘crypto, from the Greek 
kruptos or ‘hidden’). 

Proliferation of private money today is due 
partly to technology but owes even more to 
financial-sector deregulation. This is not just 
a modern phenomenon. At the beginning of 
the French Revolution, there was a similar 
deregulation. Revolutionaries extended the 
idea of political liberty to monetary liberty. 
Results were chaotic at best because, while 
the political message was all about national 
unity, monetary reality was fragmented. 
Popular confidence in money — always 
crucial — was badly damaged. 

The United States between the 1830s 
and 1850s offers another example. After 
President Andrew Jackson vetoed the Second 
Bank of the United States (the quasi-national 
bank) in 1832, each state chartered its own 
banks, issuing their own paper dollars. 
Historian Stephen Mihm estimates that 
more than 10,000 different kinds of paper 
circulated. But how was a merchant in 
Cincinnati to know if there really was a First 
Bank of Nantucket, or what its bills looked 


A tax collector at work, as depicted 
in a 16th-century oil on panel 
painting. “When money is issued for 
private gain instead of for the public 
good, fraud becomes common- 
place,” says Rebecca L Spang 


like? Publishers issued “counterfeit detector’ 
booklets, but those were also counterfeited! 

Proponents of Bitcoin often position 
themselves against governments that “just 
print money’, but the difference between the 
two isn’t technology. It’s that central banks 
are subject to public oversight, whereas cryp- 
tocurrencies aren't. 

Of course, most of today’s money supply 
isn’t created by governments but by com- 
mercial banks lending funds they don’t have. 
Bitcoin and other cryptocurrencies, then, 
should be understood as part of a general 
shift over recent decades toward privately 
issued money. We don’t see private-bank- 
issued money as different from state-issued 
money because they’re denominated in the 
same units, but history demonstrates the 
dangers. When money is issued for private 
gain instead of for the public good, fraud 
becomes commonplace. Every transaction 
becomes a conversation about how much 
your money is worth compared with mine. 

In the 19th and 20th centuries, govern- 
ments took over controlling and insuring 
the money supply because leaving it in 
private hands fuelled social and economic 
crises. It may be time to 
remember that lesson. 


Rebecca L Spang is 
professor of history at 
Indiana University 
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BRIDGEMAN/SHUTTERSTOCK 


BV was developed to operate without 
a central authority, such as a govern- 
ment or central bank. However, the system 
has not been subjected to any real stress. If 
something ever goes wrong with Bitcoin 
itself, there is no one to take responsibility 
for the whole system. 

History is littered with financial crises. 
Some, like the South Sea Bubble in 18th-cen- 
tury Britain or Tulip Mania in the 17th- 
century Dutch Republic, seem to have 
involved a brief over-valuation of shares or 
assets such as tulip bulbs. Others, such as the 
Wall Street Crash of 1929 and the Credit 
Crunch, led to lasting economic damage. 

Public outcry, amplified by politicians and 
the media, can make it appear that each 
financial event is catastrophic. Yet the South 
Sea Bubble and Tulip Mania were limited in 
the amount of damage they caused, while 


the Wall Street Crash and the 2007/08 Credit 
Crunch were truly damaging in comparison. 

There will always be some people given to 
speculative behaviour. However, ironically, 
many investors in early bubbles (and later 
ones) were actually trying to find a safe 
home for their money. Anything that catches 
the public’s imagination can bring in more 
money and more investors. This, in turn, 
creates an opportunity for would-be 
entrepreneurs. Not all of the schemes they 
come up with are going to work. The dot. 
com bubble grew so large because a basically 
sound idea (that websites were going to be 
important) was taken too far. Some of these 
websites really did make money, but some 
did not. There is a sorting of the wheat from 
the chaff. 

Trust has always been an important issue 
in financial transactions. In the past, 
networks of individuals, linked by family or 
religion, were successful in creating financial 
networks. This was precisely because there 
were powers of censure involved. People 
within the same family or tightknit 
community trusted each other. 

Today, Bitcoin is attempting to build trust 
by removing incentives to cheat (through 
using software to broadcast information 
about transactions publicly). Also, it appeals 
to those who do not trust institutions or 
governments. Bitcoin does not use a 
mechanism based on social controls, as older 
financial networks did, but on technological 


A detail of a satire of Tulip Mania, when the 
value of flower bulbs sparked a financial 
crash in the Dutch Republic during the 1630s 


Aman next to Bitcoin ATMs in Hong Kong, 
21 December 2017 


safeguards. But the underlying issue of how 
to create trust remains. 

Bitcoin has been demonised in some 
quarters, but it is not the first financial 
innovation to attract criticism. Bank money 
(when banks lend out paper notes in excess 
of their reserves), banknotes (‘merely 
paper’), and financial transactions carried 
out in ledgers or on computer screens have 
all stood accused of being less ‘solid’ or ‘real’ 
than other ‘things’. People routinely use the 
intangible in their daily lives — indeed, the 
rule of law is intangible — but sometimes get 
concerned when something is not visible. 

As it stands, many voters (and politicians) 
do not understand what Bitcoin is. When 
it starts having real-world effects, they 
surely will. 


Helen Paul is lecturer in 
economics and economic 
history at the University of 
Southampton 


> The South Sea Bubble by Helen Paul 
(Routledge, 2010) 

> Stuff and Money in the Time of the 
French Revolution by Rebecca L Spang 


(Harvard, 2015) 
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OLD NEWS 


An explosive 
discovery 


Manchester Courier and 
Lancashire General Advertiser 
10 July 1913 


E ngland, 1913. A country in the grip 
ofa social revolution and civil war. 
For the past 18 months, the suffragettes 
of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union have been waging a violent and 
terrifying campaign on the government 
of the United Kingdom, leaving bombs 
on trains, in post offices, blowing up 
railway stations and churches, cutting 
telegram and telephone wires, and 
burning down MPs’ houses. 

By the summer, Newton Heath had 
suffered a serious attack on the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway and the 
police were on the hunt for its perpetra- 
tors. They finally arrested Jennie Baines, 
a well-known and prominent suffragette, 
and her husband George as well as their 
son, George Wilfrid, for “wilfully and 
maliciously” committing the attack. At 
their home, 762 Oldham Road, Newton 
Heath, the police found yet another 
bomb, “a quantity of gunpowder, a 
revolver loaded in three chambers, a 
pistol unloaded, wire cutting imple- 
ments, a hammer, five black masks for 
the face, and a quantity of suffragist 
emblems, literature and letters”. It was 
clear they had been planning another 
attack. They were not alone in their 
actions, as hundreds of women were 
arrested for carrying out 
dangerous attacks in the 
fight for the vote. 


News story sourced from 
britishnewspaperarchive. 
co.uk and 
rediscovered by 
Fern Riddell. 
Fern regularly 
appears on 
BBC Radio 3’s 
Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
PLASTIC 


Ubiquitous material: plastic brooches from the mid-20th century 


As the world wakes up to the damage wrought on our 
oceans, Julian Humphrys looks at the history of plastic 


Who was the father of modern- 
day plastic? 

Birmingham-born inventor Alexan- 
der Parkes has the best claim. In 
1862 he showcased a new material 
at the London International Exhibi- 
tion. Made from the cellulose found 
in the cell walls of plants, the 
material, which he called Parkesine, 
was mouldable and kept its shape 
when it cooled. Parkesine was 
initially promoted as a cheap 
alternative for rubber but went on 
to be used for everyday items like 


combs, buttons and cutlery handles. 


How did it develop from there? 
In 1907, Belgian-born American Leo 
Baekeland invented Bakelite. This 
wasn’t made from plant or animal 
material but from fossil fuel, and as 
such has been described as the first 
synthetic plastic. Bakelite could 
withstand high temperatures, didn’t 
conduct electricity and was widely 
used for radios and telephones as 
well as kitchenware, jewellery, pipe 
stems and toys. 

The 1920s and 30s saw the 
development of materials that 
are now household names: 
polystyrene, polyester, polythene, 
PVC and nylon. 


What effect did the Second 
World War have on the 
production of plastic? 

A huge one. Plastics were used to 
make a range of items, from helmet 
liners to parts for the atom bomb. 
Petrochemical companies built 
factories to turn crude oil into 
plastic, and when the war ended 
they turned their attention to the 
consumer market. 

Plastic is now used for everything 
from cars to computers, banknotes 
to bottles. The first polyethylene 
terephthalate (PET) disposable 


drinks bottle was introduced in 1975. 


By the late 1980s most refillable 
drinks bottles had disappeared. 


Why has plastic become such 
an ecological problem? 

Because we make so much — and 
throw so much away. If unwanted 


plastic isn’t recycled (and most isn’t), 


it’s extremely slow to degrade. It’s 
been estimated that more than 

8 billion tonnes of plastic have been 
produced since 1945 and we keep 
on producing more. Some 300 
million tonnes of plastic are manu- 
factured every year, and that’s 
roughly equivalent to the combined 
weight of every human on Earth. Ei 
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Comment 


We've got a great year of anniversaries 
ahead of us. Internationally there’s the 
1948 UN Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, part of a surge of opti- 
mism as the dust began to settle after the Second World 
War. Here in Britain, people were shell-shocked and 
weary after the huge war effort, the bombing and 
privation, and the loss of life. But the British people and 
their allies had come through — thanks in no small 
measure to troops from the empire, especially India, 
Africa and the Caribbean. It was also a time fizzing with 
ideas and new possibilities. After its 1945 victory the 
Labour government set out to implement the 1942 
Beveridge Report on the ‘five giants’ of want, disease, 
squalor, ignorance and idleness. Then, in July 1948 came 
the formation of the NHS, which prime minister Clement 
Attlee hoped would make us “not only a healthier, but a 
happier nation”. 

But at that very moment an even bigger idea arose, an 
attempt to redefine what it meant to be British. The issue 
was the relation of the peoples of the empire to the 
‘motherland’. What would be the status of the former 
subjects of the greatest empire the world had ever seen? 

In 1901, when Queen Victoria died, if you could prove 
you were born within the British empire you could claim 
full nationality rights in Britain. In practice, though, 
immigration was small-scale — there were still only 7,000 
people from the Indian subcontinent in the UK in the 
1930s. But all that would change with one of the most 
extraordinary pieces of legislation ever passed by a 
British parliament: the British Nationality Act of 1948. 

The act conferred the status of British citizen on all 
Commonwealth subjects and recognised their right to 
work and settle in the UK — and to bring their families 
with them. Almost incredibly, it gave citizenship to over 
a quarter of the planet, some 600-700 million people! 

Behind that, of course, lies a view of history. The 
British empire had been unique, surpassing even the 
Romans in its multicultural, transnational and global 
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Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history at 
the University of 
Manchester. He 
has presented 
numerous BBC 
series and his 
books include The 
Story of England 
(Viking, 2010) 
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Michael Wood on... the 1948 Nationality Act 


“It was a visionary idea born out 
of postwar optimism and fairness” 


nature. And now, as a parting gesture with the end in 
sight, like the Romans we would each be able to say: 
“Civis Britannicus sum.” 

Even as the act awaited royal assent, the Empire 
Windrush docked at Tilbury on 22 June 1948. It carried 
500 hopeful people from Jamaica — many of them war 
veterans — and they began to bring changes to British 
culture which have indeed redefined who we are. 

However, the act was never intended to facilitate mass 
migration. It was to encourage skilled and unskilled 
workers from the colonies to come to Britain to assist 
with postwar reconstruction and industry, and to help in 
public services like the NHS, railways and transport. In 
the 1950s, London Transport even lent migrants money 
for boat tickets from the Caribbean. 

By 1961, about 100,000 Indians and Pakistanis were 
working here, especially in the Health Service. In total, 
more than 500,000 people had come to do essential jobs. 
Without them, a battered postwar Britain and its new 
welfare state would simply have ground to a halt 

Britain has always been a nation of immigrants, and 
the presence of black people goes back a long way, 
especially in London and port cities like Bristol. But now 
Commonwealth immigrants were treated like aliens, 
and subjected to horrendous racial abuse. Pressure grew 
to rein back the legislation, starting with the Common- 
wealth Immigrants Act of 1962. The inflammatory 1968 
‘rivers of blood’ speech by Conservative MP Enoch 
Powell played its part in Labour’s 1970 election defeat. 
The ‘right of abode’ was restricted by the 1971 Immigra- 
tion Act and ‘primary immigration’ ended — now your 
parent or grandparent had to be British. The new 1981 
British Nationality Act finally put an end to the 1948 act 
—and perhaps to the spirit that lay behind it. 

So ended a visionary but in the end impracticable idea 
born out of postwar optimism and fairness. At its heart 
was a clue to how the nation saw itself, and it’s a question 
worth remembering 70 years on as we face the challenge 
of Brexit. What kind of nation do we want to be? 
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LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


e e 
Misplaced pride? 
Thank you to BBC History Magazine 
for publishing the opinions of a “proud 
descendant of a Confederate soldier” 
(Letters, January). These were views 
I found confusing, but welcomed 
reading nonetheless. 

I would have liked to have heard 
more from Cathy Smith of Arizona, 

perhaps detailing why she feels pride in 
her specifically “Confederate” heritage — 
or what exactly that heritage is when all 
aspects of white nationalism have been 
removed from it. 

As the prewar economy of the south 
was hugely dependent on the 4 million 


Cathy have preferred if this practice had 


economy surviving the industrial age or 
the rise of global economics? 


“closure” for the surviving relatives of 


Look closer to home 

Your historians discussing “Why 

are America’s white supremacists on 
the march again?” (Backgrounder, 
November) may need a few lessons in 
American history. 

Michael Cullinane says: “The 
constitution counted an African slave 
as less than a full person, quite literally 
designating them as three-fifths.” This 
is not correct. The “three-fifths rule” 
only applied to apportionment of the 
new House of Representatives; the south 
wanted its slaves counted as full persons, 
the north not at all. Three-fifths was 
a compromise, solely relating to 
allotment of congressional districts 
between the states. 

Meanwhile, Manisha Sinha manages 
to compare America to Nazi Germany: 
“Unlike Germany, the United States has 
not yet come to grips with the symbols 
of its sordid past of racial oppression.” 
We fought a civil war that cost the 
lives of at least 600,000 people to end 
slavery and at no time did America ever 
gas 6 million slaves. 

If the British want to know who is to 
blame for our racial problems, they 


slaves who lived and worked there, would 


continued? And how does she imagine that 


She proposed the reasonable explanation 
for the erection of monuments as providing 


soldiers who had died in battle. But are we 
to believe that, 150 years on, descendants 
living today are so sensitive that they are 
still suffering emotional and psychological 
trauma from these deaths, and yet are 
seemingly insensitive to the negative 
connotations of such monuments to 

many others living today? 

Iam not condemning specific individuals 
who fought in that war nor demanding 
‘shame’ over their actions, but Iam genu- 
inely struggling to see how anyone alive 
today can claim pride in Confederate values 
that were so intertwined with notions of 
slavery and white supremacy. 

RobNathan, Devon 


@ We reward the Letter of the 
Month writer with our ‘History 
Choice’ book of the month. 
This issue, it’s The Rise of 
Rome by Kathryn Lomas. 
Read the review on page 77 


KATHRYN LOMAS 


should look in the mirror. English 
colonists brought huge numbers of 
African slaves to our shores between 
1619 and 1783, and did little to restrain 
the growth of slavery during the colonial 
era. Only after independence did 
Americans stop the importation of slaves 
and the expansion of slavery throughout 
our country. This was made that much 
more difficult by the legacy of Britain’s 
rule of north America. 

Tony Quinn, Sacramento 


Forgotten figures 
I was as delighted to read, as I have been 
to watch, Sam Willis’s work on the fears 
of, and the reality of, invasions of Britain 
(Britain’s Invasion Fallacy, Christmas). 

I would like to add Africans and 
Indians to these “invaders”. Some 
were brought here, usually as 
servants. This is illustrated by 
the black man in the painting 
of The Death of Major Peirson 


Do coins such as this show that 
Alfred had military help from 
Mercia’s Ceolwulf II? 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


(shown in the article on page 37). He is 
Pompey, Peirson’s servant, aiming at the 
man who had just shot the major. 
Others were mainly discharged 
seamen, both from the merchant fleet 
and the Royal Navy. Numbers are not 
known as there is insufficient research. 
However, some years ago a volunteer 
searched the parish records held at 
Canterbury Cathedral Archives and 
found records for two burials in the 
16th century, eight in the 17th century 
and 50 in the 18th century, alongside 
15 baptisms in the 17th century and 94 
in the 18th century. 
Marika Sherwood, Kent 


Religious influence 

While finding the BBC Four series 
Invasion! With Sam Willis interesting, I 
was disappointed that it omitted one of 
the most significant invasions of all, that 
of Christianity. 

Following the departure of the 
Romans and the invasion of the Angles, 
Saxons, etc, the seventh-century 
invasion of Roman Catholicism — run- 
ning up against the spread of largely 
Celtic and Scottish religious activity 
from the west and north of Britain — 
changed the face of Anglo-Saxon Britain. 
After all, it was the establishment of the 
monastic communities, particularly in 
the north, that first attracted the next 
round of Viking/Norse invasion. 

HW Joiner, Wiltshire 


Speaking up for Ceolwulf II 

I much enjoyed Max Adams article 

reappraising the ‘greatness’ of Alfred the 

Great (How Great Was Alfred?, Christ- 

mas). He points out that most 

of what we know about Alfred was 

actually either written by him or 

written at his behest. 

The year 878 is clearly key to 

understanding his reign. But 

just how much on his own 

was he? We now know from 
recent coinage evidence (the 
Watlington Hoard) that he 
had support from Ceolwulf 
I, the king of Mercia, who 

Y was to be dismissed as “a 
foolish king’s thegn” some 12 

years later when Alfred began to 
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John Singleton Copley’s painting depicting the death of Major Peirson on Jersey shows 


black manservant Pompey seeking to avenge the officer’s shooting 


put together the written account through 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

But the new coinage evidence may hint 
at something more: that Ceolwulf II and 
the Mercians fought alongside King 
Alfred and his Wessex forces at Eding- 
ton. The two emperors’ penny (of which 
there are 13 examples in the hoard) 
shows Alfred and Ceolwulf sitting side 
by side beneath either a winged figure of 
Victory or an angel. The burial of the 
hoard has been dated by other means to 
atime after the battle of Edington. Surely 
it can reasonably be suggested that this 
particular coin was actually produced as 
a token of the victory at Edington, an 
event at which both the king of Wessex 
and the king of Mercia were present. 

As the king of Mercia died not long 
afterwards, his presence at the battle 
was airbrushed out of history. 

But perhaps this is all yet more 
evidence of Alfred’s true greatness. 

After all, he’s hardly the first ruler to 
have taken more credit for events than 
deserved. The politics of the time 
demanded a strong king as a figurehead, 
aman standing alone and repelling the 
Viking hordes. 

Aidan Harris, Middlesex 
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As always, it is a delight to read your 
magazine cover to cover. In the article 
Cricket, Curry and Cups of Tea (October) 
you mentioned that it was in the 
Victorian period that Britons fell in love 
with curry. I should like to point out that 
curry was a big hit in Georgian times as 
well (if not before). 

Again, only the rich could afford 
curry powder. Curry was then thought 
to be an organic spice by itself, not a 
compilation of spices that varied in 
colour as well as flavour depending 
on the regions from which it came. 
Seamen would buy a pound of curry 
for a shilling, and sell it for a pound 
once in England. 

Allen Mixson, Oregon 
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@laurelworlds Gwenllian ferch 
Gruffydd ap Cynan (princess of 
Gwynedd; co-sovereign of 
Deheubarth) is barely known outside 
of Wales. Yet she defended south 
Wales for 20 years against Henry I's 
invasion forces 


@HMoore_Oldham Oldham-born, 
working class suffragette Annie 
Kenney put the question to Winston 
Churchill: “If you are elected, will you 
do your best to make woman suffrage 
a government measure?” 


@CraigMatthews9 Ellen Wilkinson, 
education minister under Attlee. She 
raised the school leaving age, played 
a prominent role in women’s suffrage 
and helped with air raid shelters. 
Imagine the role she could have 
played if she hadn't died at 55 


@Voidfished Mary Macarthur, 
founder of the National Federation of 
Women Workers. Her work was 
dedicated to improving the lives of 
working women 


@BeefeaterDave Controversial I 
know, but Margaret Thatcher. She 
gave the military a decent pay rise 


@LornaJSummers Marie Stopes. Her 
legacy has empowered women - and 
men - to make choices over havinga 
family that are right for them 


@wheelerofads I think Millicent 
Fawcett, president of the NUWSS, 
deserves some credit. She seems to be 
overshadowed by the Pankhursts 


Eamon Ryan Countess Markievicz, 
the first woman elected to parliament 
and one of the first women to become 
a government minister 


Matt Tuff Mary Seacole, nurse in 
the Crimean War. Or Aphra Behn, 
17th-century playwright, who was 
very much ahead of her time 


Andrew Pottenger Zenobia, the 
queen of Palmyra, and challenger 
of Roman supremacy 


John A Purcell Boudicca. She was 
tough against Roman criminal rapists 


Female suffrage 
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VICTORY 
AT LAST! 


This year marks the centenary of the moment that 
millions of British women won the right to vote. On 
these pages, Diane Atkinson takes the pulse of the 
nation in 1918 when women went to the polls, while, 
on page 26, four historians answer the big questions 

on female suffrage. ‘Then, on page 32, 
Sarah Crook chroniclesthe campaignfor — 
equality over the following century 
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t was “almost the happiest moment 
of my life”, remembered the novelist 
Evelyn Sharp, a leading suffragette and 
member of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union (WSPU), as she walked 
down Whitehall with her friends Henry 
Nevinson and Bertha Brewster on 
6 February 1918. “To live to see the triumph of 
a ‘lost’ cause for which we have suffered much 
and would have sacrificed everything, must be 
almost the greatest of human delights.” 

Her joy stemmed from the Representation 
of the People Act, which passed into law that 
day, giving all men over the age of 21, and 
certain women over the age of 30, the vote. 

Savouring the moment, Sharp remembered 
“friends lost by the way and friends gained in 
the struggle of horrid disillusionment and 
transfiguring revelation; memories that hurt 
so much they had to be buried out of sight, 
and memories so illumined by fine behaviour 
and delicious humour that they would remain 
a precious possession until the end of life”. 

The act was the culmination of a prolonged 
and sometimes dangerous campaign to secure 
women’s suffrage, but it was also a response to 
the First World War. When war broke out on 
4 August 1914, suffrage campaigners were 
quick to react: the moderate suffragists of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
(NUWSS), led by Mrs Millicent Fawcett, 
continued to campaign for the vote, and 
took up war work (although some were 
unhappy about appearing to support the 
conflict). Emmeline and Christabel 
Pankhurst, leading figures in the militant 
WSPU, also urged all women to support the 
war effort but suspended their struggle. 


Absent without votes 

In 1916, it became clear that thousands of 
men who had volunteered to fight had lost the 
right to vote by default, since the law stated 
that those absent from their homes were to be 
disenfranchised. This was potentially 
embarrassing to the government, so plans 
were made not just to re-enfranchise male 
voters but to extend the vote to all men (40 per 
cent of men did not have the vote at this time). 
With many opponents of women’s suffrage in 
the prewar years having now left the political 
landscape, the government also decided to 
reward British women for their vital war work 
by giving some of them the vote. 

Two weeks before the act became law, a 
cartoon titled ‘At Last!’ had appeared in Punch 
magazine (no friend to the women’s suffrage 
movement), depicting Joan of Arc, who was 
the patron saint of the WSPU. Bare-headed 
Joan plants her boots on a bleak landscape, 
her uniform tattered by years of battle, her 
right hand holding a “Woman’s Franchise’ 
flag, a burst of light behind her suggesting > 
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that women’s freedom was 
dawning. The cartoon (shown 

below) described the sense of relief 
that the vote had finally been won. 

The victory was not complete, however. 
Women could only vote if they were house- 
holders, the wives of householders, occupiers 
of property with an annual rent of £5, or 
graduates of British universities, or similarly 
qualified. And, of course, they weren’t granted 
the franchise until they were 30. 

The official reason that women had to wait 
nine years longer than men was that they were 
said to be too immature to vote. The truth was 
somewhat different: if enfranchised on equal 
terms with men, women would have 
outnumbered male voters in the electorate — 

a bewildering proposition to many people. 


Too sorrowful to celebrate 

There were no public celebrations to mark 
this historic moment. Britain was still at 
war, the outcome by no means certain. Daily 
casualty figures of the dead, missing and 
wounded filled the newspapers. 
Triumphalism was thought unseemly. 
Suffragette Sylvia Pankhurst, a pacifist and 
socialist, encapsulated the mood: “The fight 
for womanhood suffrage had been won,” but 
“the pageantry and rejoicing, the flaming 
ardour, which in prewar days would have 
greeted the victory, were absent when it [the 
vote] came. The sorrows of the world 
conflict precluded jubilations.” 

“When we got the vote, it was a sort of an 
anti-climax actually,” said suffragette Mary 
Phillips, who had served five months in 
prison, during which she had been force-fed. 
“Tt came in such a sneaky way. You couldn’t 
rejoice as you would have done if it had come 
at a time of militancy. But still it was very 
good to feel that it was finished and that we 
had been contributors towards it.” 

Lilian Lenton, a suffragette arsonist, was 
27 years old in 1918 and so ineligible to vote: “I 
was extremely pleased we got the vote but very 
disgusted at the curious terms on which we got 
it... [didn’t vote for a very long time because 
I hadn’t either a husband or furniture.” 

Conversely, Jessie Stephenson, disowned by 
her family for campaigning for the vote, was 
optimistic about the future: “Woman now 
has in her hands the key to get repealed the 
scandalous laws made against her in the 
past... we surviving warriors, battered, 
mauled and mostly worn-out, look confi- 
dently to her... and hand the key to the 
coming generation to unlock the door to 
Freedom and Equal Opportunity.” 

It was clear that women’s suffrage was not 
universally applauded and often there was 
unpleasantness when eligible women went to 
register their vote in readiness for the next 


“T didn't vote for 
avery long time 
because I hadn't 
either a husband 
or furniture,” said 
one suffragette 


general election. A niece of suffragist Maud 
Arncliffe Sennett told her aunt that she and 
her friend had “spent all morning trying to 
find the place without success. Everyone we 
asked was so nasty. I can quite understand 
how beastly it must have been to have had 
that wall of insulting prejudice against one 
in every turn, if they are like this now that 
it is won!” 

Despite such obstacles, the campaign for 
equality continued apace. In March 1918 the 
NUWSS vowed to campaign for women to 
have the vote at 21 and obtain “reforms, 
economic, legislative, and social, as are 
necessary to secure a real equality of 
liberties, status, and opportunities 
between men and women”. 

One significant victory in this campaign 
arrived on 21 November 1918 with the passing 
of the Parliament (Qualification of Women) 
Act, which allowed women to stand as 
candidates to become members of parliament. 

In the thick of the dangerous and daring 


AT LAST! 


Joan of Arc, battered from years of battling, 
celebrates suffrage at last, as depicted 
in Punch, January 1918 


Campaigners urge the 
people of Smethwick to 
vote for Christabel 
Pankhurst. Despite their 
best efforts, the leading 
suffragette would lose 
out by 775 votes 


suffragette campaign, few would have 
imagined that 8.4 million women would soon 
be legally entitled to vote. Fewer still would 
have anticipated that some of them would be 
able to cast that vote for a female candidate. 

But that’s exactly what many of them did 
when, on 14 December 1918, women went to 
the polls for the first time in British parlia- 
mentary history. Media interest at the 
prospect of women voting for the first time 
was feverish. Because several million men 
were away in theatres of war around the world 
(the Armistice to end the conflict had only 
been signed on 11 November), the count was 
not held until 28 December. 

With so many soldiers still abroad, in 
many parts of London female voters outnum- 
bered men by 20 to 1. Women “gave much less 
trouble at the polling stations than was feared 
by pessimists,” reported The Times. Many 
were determined that “their household cares 
should not be an obstacle to their exercise of 
the franchise. Nor were they so timid and 
uncertain at the polling stations as had 
generally been anticipated.” The fact that 
many of the polling clerks were young women 
“ready to give advice and assistance” put the 
“women voters more at ease”. The Times’ 
impression was that more women voted in 
constituencies with a female candidate. 

The reporters learned that female candi- 
dates in London had organised “bands of 
women helpers to mind the homes and look 
after the baby, and even cook the mid-day 
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meal, while the wives went to vote”. Many 
mothers took their older children with them 
to the polling station, and in the evening 
wives and husbands went to vote together. 
The elderly and infirm were frequently taken 
in cars arranged by the female candidates. 
(The eldest female voter was a Mrs Lambert of 
Edmonton, aged 105. She told a reporter she 
would vote for the man who would “have that 
beast of a kaiser shot”.) 

The Daily News reported that supporters 
of one candidate, Emily Frost Phipps, had 
installed a polling booth in her committee 
rooms in the King’s Road, Chelsea, so that 
women could practise voting. A woman 
helped Mary Macarthur’s candidacy in 
Stourbridge by looking after 60 babies while 
their mothers went to the polls. 


Theleading lights 

The consensus was that, of the 17 women to 
stand for election, Christabel Pankhurst, the 
feminist campaigner Ray (Rachel) Strachey, 
women’s trade unionist Mary Macarthur, 
and Violet Markham, formerly a leading light 
of the Women’s National Anti-Suffrage 
League, were the most likely to be returned 
to parliament. 

The 17 female candidates won a total of 
58,978 votes. Christabel Pankhurst, leader of 
the Women’s Party (formerly the WSPU), 
polled the most of these (8,614 votes in 
Smethwick) but was bitterly disappointed to 
lose by 775 votes. Although the subsequent 
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Sexual Disqualification Removal Act (1919) 
would allow women to enter many 
professions — though not the church — 
Christabel did not then go on to use her 
first-class law degree. Instead she devoted the 
rest of her life to Seventh Day Adventism, 
travelling around America evangelising for 
the second coming of Jesus. 

Violet Markham’s bid to be an MP was 
curious: her hostile views had mellowed when 
confronted by the great inequality women 
suffered during the war, and she became a 
feminist campaigner. Somewhat half-heart- 


Sinn Féin’s 

Constance Markiewicz 
became the first 
woman to be elected 
to parliament, despite 
languishing in 
Holloway prison 


7 
- t The suffragette Mary Phillips is 
led down a London street by two 
policemen, c1912-14. “When we got 
the vote,” Phillips would later declare, 
“it was a sort of an anti-climax” 


edly, she stood for her brother Arthur’s seat, 
which he had held from 1900 until his death 
from a heart attack in 1916. She polled 4,000 
votes as an independent liberal in Mansfield, 
losing out to Labour’s William Carter, who 
won almost 9,000 votes. 

Alice Lucas, a widow, represented the 
Conservatives in her late husband’s 
Kennington constituency, following his death 
three days before the election. Like many 
candidates — male and female — Lucas’s 
manifesto was trenchantly anti-German and 
anti-pacifist. If elected, she said she would 
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make sure the Germans paid the full price of 
the war, the kaiser and all “guilty Huns” 
would be brought to trial, and conscientious 
objectors would remain in prison “until it is 
impossible for them to snatch the jobs 

which are rightfully the reward of our 
returning heroes”. Lucas won 3,573 votes, 
just over 1,000 fewer than the Liberal party’s 
Henry Purchase. 

In fact, the only woman to win a seat in the 
historic December 1918 election was one who 
had recently earned a reprieve from the death 
sentence. Constance Markiewicz, whose 
name was put forward to represent Sinn Féin 
in the constituency of St Patrick’s in Dublin, 
polled 7,835 votes, and duly became 
the first woman to be elected to the 
British parliament. Markiewicz 
was in Holloway prison (having 
earlier been jailed for her part in 
the Easter Rising of 1916) when 
her victory was announced. She 
would refuse to take her seat 
when she was released. 

It would be another year 
before a female MP would 
finally enter parliament — 
and, like Constance 
Markiewicz, that woman 


Nancy Astor became the 
first female MP to sit in 
the House of Commons, 
on 1 December 1919 


A woman casts her vote, 
accompanied by her children, 
in December 1918. Women 
weren’t as “timid and uncertain 
at the polling stations as had 
generally been anticipated”, 
reported The Times 


was nota leading light of the suffrage 
campaign. Nancy Astor had never agitated for 
votes for women. In fact, if her husband, 
Waldorf Astor, MP for Plymouth Sutton, 
hadn’t quit the Commons to take his dead 
father’s seat in the House of Lords, she would 
never have stood for parliament at all. But, 
wishing to keep the seat warm for her eldest 
son Bill, that’s exactly what she did. And, 

on 28 November 1919, she won the seat with 
a majority of 5,000, polling 51 per cent of 

the vote. 

The day after Astor’s victory, a large crowd 
congregated at Paddington station to catch 
sight of this unlikely pioneer of women’s 
suffrage as she changed trains en route to 
the family estate at Cliveden. When 

Astor emerged from her carriage, a 
group of suffragettes, some of whom 
had been force-fed, pushed their way 
to the front. One presented the new 

MP with a badge, saying: “It is the 

beginning of our era. I am glad I have 
suffered for this.” 


Bathroom outrage 
Women had won the right to 
vote and to stand for election to 
the House of Commons — but 
now they wanted more. The 
same year as Astor’s political 
triumph, the NUWSS elected 
. Eleanor Rathbone as its 
leader, and changed 
its name to the 


Female candidates 
organised “bands of 
helpers to mind the 
homes and look after 
the baby, while the 
wives went to vote” 


National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship (NUSEC). They campaigned for 
the vote for women at 21, for equal pay for 
equal work (still not fully achieved), reform of 
the divorce law, and widows’ pensions, equal 
rights of guardianship of children, and access 
of women to the legal profession. 

The momentum appeared to be with them. 
But that did not mean that all politicians ap- 
proved of such progress. Winston Churchill, 
who was one of the suffragettes’ most 
implacable enemies in the prewar years, was 
appalled at the arrival of Lady Nancy Astor in 
the House: “I find a woman’s intrusion into 
the House of Commons as embarrassing as 
if she burst into my bathroom when I had 
nothing with which to defend myself, not 
even a sponge,” he declared. 

Years later, Nancy Astor recalled that much 
of the hostility directed towards her came, not 
from her political enemies, but from “men 
whom I had known for years [who] would not 
speak to me if they passed me in the corridor”. 

Despite such antipathy, Astor would still be 
walking those corridors a quarter of a century 
later. Twenty-four female MPs were elected to 
parliament in the general election of 1945, the 
year that Astor finally quit her seat. By 2017’s 
general election, that number had risen to 
208. Women may still account for fewer than 
one in three MPs but, to the campaigners who 
sacrificed so much in the fraught years 
leading to the historic 1918 election, that 
figure would surely have offered some cause 
for celebration. 

Diane Atkinson is a historian and author. Her 
latest book is Rise Up Women! The Remarkable 
Lives of the Suffragettes (Bloomsbury, 2018). She was 
a consultant on the 2015 film Suffragette, starring 
Carey Mulligan 
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Nancy Astor (in hat), the first 

woman to take her seat in 

parliament, on the campaign trail 
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is a fellow of the School of 
Advanced Study, Univer- 
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Women and the Vote: A 
World History (OUP, 2014) 
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is a former senior lecturer 
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Representation of the 
People Actin1918 - which, for 
the first time, gave some women the 
vote - beattributed to the suffrage 
campaign, the First World War, or 
other factors? 

Julia Bush: The suffrage campaign and the 
First World War both contributed to the 
timing and specific content of the 1918 

act. However, it was probably inevitable 
that a century of democratisation, 
accompanied by growing government 
involvement in education and social 

welfare reform, would eventually 
encompass votes for women. 

Long-term, peaceful pressure from the 
organised suffrage campaign helped move 
this change slowly forward. The war, 
combined with prewar suffragette militancy, 
initially delayed suffrage legislation. But by 
1917-18 it was generally accepted that serving 
soldiers had earned the right to vote. As a 
result, when legislation was passed in 1918, it 
enfranchised all men over the age of 21, and 
also gave the vote to women over the age of 30 
who met a property qualification. 

Older women were included less because 
of their war work than because politicians 
hoped they would provide conservative ballast 
within the new mass electorate, reinforcing 
the stability of a society threatened by war 
and the spectre of Bolshevism. 


Jad Adams: The act was part of a wave of 
national enfranchisements that started in 
1893 with New Zealand and which was largely 
completed by Switzerland in 1971. Britain was 
no pioneer. Seven countries had enfranchised 
women before Britain, and at least another 
seven enfranchised in the same year, 1918. 
The most important common factor 
in the enfranchisements of women was the 
re-evaluation of national identity in the face 
of catastrophes such as war, revolution or 
independence struggles. Old ideas had to be 
rejected and the nation reformed. This is 
what happened in Britain in the wake of the 
sacrifices of the First World War, with the 
granting of universal male suffrage and a 
limited franchise for women. 


June Purvis: Some historians claim that it 
was women’s war work during the First World 
War that won the vote, ignoring the fact that 
working-class women under 30 who staffed 
the munitions factories were not included in 
the 1918 act. Others suggest that the war itself 
made progress possible, with minimal 
involvement from suffrage organisations. 
Fear of a militant suffragette revival was a 
significant factor in the granting of the vote. 
The prewar suffrage campaign transformed 


Christabel Pankhurst (left) with her mother, 
Emmeline, in 1903. The legacy of these most 
famous of suffragettes divides our panel 


“The Pankhursts 
effectively 
promised their 
followers paradise 


if they made 
sufficient sacrifices” 


JAD ADAMS 


women’s perception of themselves and the 
public’s perception of women. 


Fern Riddell: The act was passed partly due 
to the spectre of the return of suffragette 
violence. Having overseen the Women’s Social 
and Political Union (WSPU)’s arson and 
bombing campaign before the war, Emmeline 
Pankhurst acted as a British diplomatic envoy 
to Russia in 1917. She persuaded the British 
government to send her to speak as one 
violent revolutionary leader to another. Russia 
granted female suffrage in July 1917, and it 
was clear that the intense violence of the 
WSPU, which stopped after the outbreak of 
the First World War, could begin again if 
British women did not get the vote. 


What did women feel the vote could 
bring them, long-term? 

JB: Women’s aspirations varied, then as now. 
Most suffragists hoped that the vote would 
improve their lives by increasing their 
autonomy, whether within marriage or as 
single women. However, the desire for 


individual self-fulfillment was often 
tempered, and sometimes submerged, by 
a strong sense of gendered responsibility. 
Middle-class women hoped that the vote 
would strengthen their role as carers and 
moral guardians within their own families 
and throughout the wider society of Britain 
and its empire. For poorer women, the vote 
also represented a route towards the economic 
security that was an essential underpinning 
for successful family life. Working-class 
suffragists realised that government 
legislation was needed to supplement trade 
union efforts to improve living standards. 


JA: Both constitutional suffragists and 
militant suffragettes believed the national 
vote was the key which would lead to a nation 
in which all the moral impurities of society 
were legislated away. 

The leading suffragette Christabel 
Pankhurst coined the slogan ‘votes for women 
and chastity for mem’ and, in her book The 
Great Scourge and How to End It, promoted 
the franchise as a response to syphilis. 
Pankhurst believed that, if women had 
political power, men could be obliged to 
behave with the same restraint expected of 
Victorian ladies: having sex with only one 
person and then only after marriage. It was 
simplistic notions like this that appalled 
female commentators such as journalist Eliza 
Lynn Linton and led them to say that if 
women really thought they were going to 
impose polite drawing room manners on 
political life they had better not have the vote. 


JP: The lack of the vote was seen as the most 
significant symbol of women’s inferior status 
in society. Once the vote was won, it was felt 
that all kinds of inequalities that women 
experienced would be swept away. 


Has therole of the Pankhurst family 
been exaggerated in the fight for 
women’s suffrage? 

JP: No. Emmeline and Christabel Pankhurst, 
the co-leaders of the WSPU, were charismatic 
and powerful speakers who, with their cry of 
‘Rise up, women!’, encouraged thousands of 
women to demand their democratic right to 
the parliamentary vote in a mass movement 
unparalleled in British politics. 


JB: The role of the Pankhurst family holds 
unjustified sway within most popular 
representations of the suffrage movement and 
has also been exaggerated by some historians. 
The Pankhursts’ iconic leadership repelled as 
well as attracted many contemporaries, and 
the escalating violence of the militant 
campaign made it impossible for the prewar 
government to ‘surrender’ to suffragist 
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pressure. On the other hand, the glamour and 
excitement of the Pankhursts left an indelible 
mark on women’s history and on the history 
of popular protest. 


JA: The Pankhursts had a strong personal 
following, rather like the Booth family who 
founded the Salvation Army. Their message 
incorporated parades, a uniform, strict 
discipline, the expulsion of ‘heretics’, 
willingness to go to extremes and dominance 
by one family. All this went with a vibrant 
millennial message: effectively a promise of 
paradise if followers made sufficient sacrifices. 
But neither the Pankhursts nor the Booths 
originated the doctrine for which they expect- 
ed such sacrifices. They marketed existing 
beliefs in a vibrant and eye-catching way. 
The Pankhursts did not create the women’s 
suffrage movement any more than the 
Booths created Christianity. 


FR: The Pankhursts have dominated the 
history of the suffrage movement in Britain, 
and also the history of the WSPU. Christabel 
Pankhurst orchestrated hundreds of arson 
and bomb attacks from Paris. But the stories 
of the women who actually carried these out 
have never been told. Their sacrifices are an 
integral part of the suffrage fight. These are 
the women we should be remembering on 
the centenary of the vote. 


How much popular support did the 
‘votes for women’ campaign command 
in the years leading up to1918? 

JA: There was widespread sympathy for the 
principle that at least some women should 
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“While a minority 
of Britons were 
inspired by 
suffragette 


violence, many 
recoiled in horror’ 


JULIA BUSH 


have the vote, and a general public acceptance 
that it would come eventually. That said, 
there was no enthusiasm. 

A favourable majority was secured in the 
House of Commons in 1897. There was no 
parliamentary time allotted, but the 
Conservative leader of the house, Arthur 
Balfour, said any further electoral reform 
measure would have to include women’s 
suffrage. As the proposition was an extension 
of Liberal ideas of democracy, it 
did not help that two Liberal 
prime ministers of the time, 
William Gladstone and 
HH Asquith, were both bitterly 
opposed to votes for women, 
despite their parties being 
generally in favour. 


JP: As with most progressive 
causes, there were more men 
and women opposed to 


It’s been argued that 
women’s war work earned 
them the vote. Despite this, 
young munitions workers — 
like many of those pictured 
‘ here, in Bradford, 1917 - 
remained disenfranchised 


women’s suffrage than in favour of it. It is 
estimated that nearly half a million women 
signed anti-suffrage petitions before 1914. 
The membership of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies (NUWSS), which 
included both men and women, was about 
50,000 at this time. That of the WSPU, which 
was women only, was about 5,000 or less. 


JB: There are many ways of gauging support 
for the suffrage campaign, none of them very 
reliable. It’s important to acknowledge not only 
gender differences but also the variables of 
social class, region and religion. Suffragists 
and anti-suffragists both carried out primitive 
opinion polls, producing contradictory 
results to support their own campaigns. 

It seems likely that a ‘silent majority’ of 
men and women held fluctuating opinions, 
attaching less importance to the whole 
issue than politicians and campaigners 
but responding either positively or 
negatively to the polarising impact of 
suffragette militancy. 


So did suffragette violence help or 
hinder the campaign? 
JB: The First World War 
released suffragette militants 
from a political cul-de-sac of 
their own making. While a 


Not all women sought 
the vote, as this c1910 
Women’s National 
Anti-Suffrage League 
poster demonstrates 
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Op wowed minority of women (and some 

men) were inspired by the bravery 

and determination of the most 

militant women, many others recoiled in 
horror from violence against property, which 
seemed likely to inflict eventual personal 
injury. It is clear that the prewar Liberal 
government was negatively influenced by 
suffragette violence. 

Prejudices against ‘irrational’ female voters 
were reinforced, and even those politicians 
who favoured enfranchisement were 
reluctant to respond to pressure exerted 
by suffragette extremists. 


FR: We haven't paid enough attention to the 
sheer scale of the suffragette violence. During 
its height, in one month alone, there were 

52 violent attacks including 29 bombs and 

15 arson attempts on churches, railway 
stations, post offices, banks, newspaper 
offices and even MPs’ homes. Until we fully 
comprehend the full impact of these actions, 
we can't begin to understand what it did to 
the suffrage campaign as a whole. 


JP: Too much emphasis is given to suffragette 
violence and not enough to state violence 
against women campaigning for their 
democratic right to the parliamentary vote. 
Even when campaigning peacefully, 
suffragettes could be roughly handled by the 
police, imprisoned, or forcibly fed if they went 
on hunger strike. Forcible feeding was a 
brutal, life-threatening and degrading 
operation, performed by male doctors on 
struggling female bodies. Many of the women 
experienced it as a form of instrumental rape. 

Damage to property did not make the 
suffragettes popular but they always observed 
the strict orders of the WSPU leadership 
never to endanger human life. They did not 
kill or harm anyone. Since argument had 
failed to persuade an obdurate Liberal 
government to grant women the vote, some 
were prepared to adopt the violent methods 
that men had used successfully in the past 
when campaigning for their enfranchise- 
ment. Banned from attending Liberal party 
meetings and holding their own, the 
suffragettes were outside the constitution 
with no legitimate forms of protest. 


JA:Some things they did disgusted the 
public, such as the slashing of the Rokeby 
Venus in the National Gallery. The suffragette 
who did this thought it would aid the cause, 
but the logic escaped art lovers. Starting fires 
in theatres and planting bombs in churches 
endangered lives. By the end of the campaign, 
the authorities feared that a suffragette would 
be seriously injured by members of the public 
outraged at their vandalism. 
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On the positive side, in the early 20th 
century, suffragette violence kept the issue of 
votes for women on the agenda. It could 
otherwise easily have been subsumed under 
the furore over Ireland, labour unrest and 
German military expansion. 


When they were finally given the vote, 
how did women feel about not being 
granted an equal franchise to men? 

JA: The act of 1918 was a settlement with the 
people of a country that was still engaged ina 
major war. Britons had a lot to be concerned 
about and the issue of votes for women wasn’t 
high on the list. In this climate, supporters 
were happy that suffrage had been achieved, 
even if it was limited. 

You've got to remember that an equal 
franchise would have entitled more women to 
vote than men. That prospect was unpalatable 
to alot of people so the compromise of 
offering the vote to some women over 30 was 
generally deemed acceptable. This meant that 
the women who had done most for the war 
effort — those under 30 — were excluded from 
the ballot. That very fact qualifies the idea 
that war work earned women the vote. 


JP: Both the suffragists of the NUWSS 

and the suffragettes of the WSPU had 
campaigned for votes for women on the same 
terms as it was, or would be granted to men. 
This did not happen with the 1918 act and 
both groups felt let down. However, they 
knew that the sex discrimination that had 
prevented all women from being granted the 
vote had been broken and that it would not be 
too long before women won enfranchisement 
on equal terms with men. 


JB: There was disappointment within the 
suffrage movement over the restriction of 
women’s voting rights in 1918, which related 
both to age and income. However, there was 
no public outcry. Instead, both suffragists 
and anti-suffragists turned enthusiastically 
to the task of organising newly enfranchised 
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Mary Richardson is detained after slashing 
the Rokeby Venus in the National Gallery, 
1914. “The suffragette who did this thought 
it would aid the cause, but the logic escaped 
art lovers,” says Jad Adams 


women and testing out their influence 
upon social reform agendas. 

The demand for an equal franchise was 
never silenced during the first decade of votes 
for women. Suffragists eventually found 
themselves pushing at an opening door, since 
only 10 MPs voted against the 1928 bill to give 
women the same voting rights as men. The 
vote was won, at least partly, because female 
voters had proved themselves harmless! 


How did people feel about New Zealand 
- then a British colony - giving the vote 
to women 25 years before Britain? 
JB: Suffragists drew inspiration from the 
enfranchisement of New Zealand women, 
and valued their visible support at many public 
marches and meetings. However, anti-suffrage 
women argued that the colonial New Zealand 
experience was irrelevant to the debate over 
women’s participation in Britain’s imperial 
government. A strong current of imperialism 
flowed through both suffrage and anti- 
suffrage campaigns, with an emphasis upon 
motherhood at its heart. British suffragists 
saw the success of New Zealand’s social 
welfare programme as evidence of female 
voters’ potential to enhance imperial power. 
On the other hand, anti-suffragists believed 
that New Zealand’s healthy women and 
children proved the suitability of women 
for local government only. Social welfare 
was women’s business, while military and 
imperial affairs belonged emphatically 
to the male parliament at Westminster. 


JA: Feelings were mixed. From one point iy 
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were colonials doing possessing a right that 
had been denied British women? It was 
particularly objectionable to society ladies 
like Millicent Fawcett that native women 
should be given the vote. Her position was 
now inferior, as she said, to “that of the 
Maori women of New Zealand who have 
more power in developing and moulding 
the future of the empire than we have in 
England. Why should the Maori women 
be in a superior position to that held by the 
women of England?” 


Why did it take so long for British 
women to get the vote? 

JA: Did it take that long? In Britain female 
ratepayers got the vote for municipal elections 
in 1869 — they would have to wait less than 

50 years to receive the parliamentary vote. 
And that delay wasn’t due to rabid opposition 
but because where was no agreement on 
which women should get the vote. 

By the 1890s there was a majority for 
women’s suffrage in the House of Commons. 
A narrow franchise based on the ownership 
of property would primarily benefit the 
Conservatives in general elections; a wider 
franchise of ratepayers would benefit the 
Liberals. The breakthrough came when the 
NUWSS made a deal with the new but 
fast-growing Labour party in 1912 to support 
Labour candidates, particularly in seats held 
by Liberals with unsatisfactory records on 
women’s suffrage. 


JP: There are two main reasons. First, the two 
leading political parties — the Liberals and the 
Tories — sought party advantage from a female 
suffrage measure and could not agree on the 
grounds for such legislation. 

Second, for the major part of the 
20th-century suffrage campaign, the Liberal 
Herbert Asquith, a staunch opponent of votes 
for women, was the prime minister. Even in 
1920, he still expressed his contempt for 
female voters, describing the women on the 
voting register in Paisley, Scotland, as “a dim, 
impenetrable... element — of whom all that 
one knows is that they are for the most part 
hopelessly ignorant of politics, credulous to 
the last degree and flickering with gusts of 
sentiment like a candle in the wind”. 


JB: The length of the suffrage campaign is 
evidence of the depth of resistance from male 
politicians, sometimes linked to opportunist 
calculations about the electoral impact of 
female voters. Both male and female 
opposition to votes for women was 
fundamentally due to deep-seated views on 
separate gender roles and their importance to 
a stable and civilised society. Such views were 
reinforced by late 19th-century concerns over 
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national and imperial strength, in an era of 
increasing economic and strategic rivalry 
among the world powers. 


Did women see any immediate chang- 
es to their lives as a result of the act? 
JA: Not really. As 19th-century British 
philosopher John Stuart Mill pointed out 

— when, in 1867, he proposed votes for women 
in parliament — there was no justice in 
denying women the vote. It was an easy 
concession to grant because it would make no 
difference. He realised that women would 
vote with their families or class, rather than 
with their gender. And so it proved. 


JP: There was much more legislation that 
changed women’s lives after 1918 than before. 
On 21 November 1918, the Parliament 
(Qualification of Women) Bill was passed, 
making women eligible to stand for 
parliament on equal terms as men. In doing 
so, it allowed women between the ages of 21 
and 30 to stand for election to a parliament 
they could not themselves elect. 

The Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act of 
1919, in principle, abolished disqualification 
by sex or marriage for entry to the professions 
and universities, and the exercise of any 
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public function. The following year, 200 
women were appointed magistrates. 

Also in 1919, the Industrial Courts Act 
allowed women to sit on courts of arbitration 
on issues such as workplace pay and 
conditions. The 1922 Infanticide Act 
eliminated the charge of murder for a woman 
guilty of killing her child when it was shown 
that she was suffering from the effects of her 
confinement. Then, in 1923, the Matrimonial 
Causes Act relieved wives of the necessity to 
prove desertion, cruelty or other faults in 
addition to adultery as grounds for divorce. 


JB: An unprecedented amount of social 
reform legislation was passed during the 
decade after the 1918 act, but this does not 
prove a causal link. The social welfare agenda 
of the organised women’s movement was 
finally addressed during the 1920s, and 
women’s legal status also improved. However 
anti-suffrage women had always argued that 
male politicians could be persuaded to 
support their reform agenda without 
conceding the vote. 

Non-political women’s organisations 
continued to press effectively for policy 
reform, both before and after the vote was 
won. Meanwhile many former suffragists 
were disappointed by their failure to transform 
the male institution of parliament, and by the 
defeat of important campaigns to improve 
women’s employment opportunities. Hd 
Interviews by Charlotte Hodgman 
TELEVISION 
presented by Lucy Worsley, is due 
to air on BBC One later in 2018 
LISTEN AGAIN 
in acollection of programmes on the 
BBC Archive website: bbc.co.uk/archive/ 
suffragettes 


> How Women Won the Vote, 
> Suffragettes recall their experiences 
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A century for women? 


The vote was finally won in 1918, but the battle for equality 
continued. Sarah Crook offers her thoughts on the hard-fought 
struggle for womens rights that followed 


ILLUSTRATION BY ELEANOR SHAKESPEARE 


sked for her address in 
the 1911 census, Emily 
Wilding Davison gave the 
unexpected answer “The 
House of Commons” — 
as indeed she was entitled 
to, for she had spent the 
night before hiding in a cupboard in the 
Chapel of St Mary Undercroft in the Palace 
of Westminster. Just two years later, Davison 
would die after throwing herself at (or, 
arguably, under) the king’s horse, perhaps 
the most famous fatality in Britain’s move 
towards a more democratic politics. 

As these two actions show, women’s 
campaigns for equal rights in 20th-century 
Britain required courage, creativity and 
sacrifice. Not all sacrifices were as visible or as 
notorious as Davison’s, of course, and the 
work of black and working-class women has 
been critical to, and comparatively unsung, in 
feminist activism in 20th-century Britain. As 


we edge towards the centenary of women’s 
suffrage, we are provoked to look back and to 
ask what has been achieved, how, and for 
whom. Have “deeds not words”, the slogan of 
Emmeline Pankhurst’s Women’s Social and 
Political Union, changed women’s lives across 
the last 100 years? Have women moved from 
the cupboard to the cabinet? 

Not exactly. While the 1918 Representation 
of the People Act allowed some women over 
30 to vote, women were to wait a further 
10 years for the passage of the 1928 Equal 
Franchise Act to attain the same voting rights 
as men. Although they did then achieve equal 
voting rights, they did not achieve the same 
levels of representation. 

It was not until six decades later, in the 1987 
election, that women finally made up over 
5 per cent of the Commons. Significant for 
another reason, 1987 also marked the election 
of the first black woman to parliament, Diane 
Abbott. The 1980s were not a decade of 


unfettered feminist progress, however. 
Margaret Thatcher, who ascended to the post 
of prime minister in 1979, was no ally to the 
Women’s Liberation Movement (which in 
1978 she declared to be “too strident”). The 
movement, which had emerged from the 
student movement and the ferment of 1968, in 
turn viewed her as, at best, symbolic of female 
empowerment and, at worst, an enemy of it. 
Perhaps it is outside Westminster and 
inside lecture theatres that we can see more 
dramatic social change. When historian and 
writer Sheila Rowbotham joined Oxford in 
1961 ina “beatnik uniform, sandals and black 
sweater”, she was not only representing the 
changing sartorial conventions, but joining 
an expanding cohort of female students. As 
historian Carol Dyhouse has noted, while 
only a small number of women had degrees in 
the early 20th century, this increased 
significantly during the 1960s and 1970s. 
These institutions would propel women not 
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only into professional employment but also 
into a world of political engagement. Set 
against the backdrop of the political tumult of 
the late 1960s, a generation of women came of 
age when social norms were in flux, when the 
aspiration of domestic motherhood — itself 
only ever available to middle and upper-class 
women — shifted to make way for the 
possibility of alternative careers and lives. 
Equal recognition was not conferred by 
equal education or skills, however. When 
850 women machinists at the Ford plant in 
Dagenham went on strike in 1968, pay gaps 
were widespread, and persisted even after the 
passage of the Equal Pay Act 1970. Meanwhile, 
in the Grunwick strike between 1976 and 
1978, led by the working-class Asian woman 
Jayaben Desai, women had to fight for trade 
union recognition. Women were not going to 
be passive in the face of their oppression. 


Taking reproductive control 

Of course, the aspirations of women could 
only be fulfilled when women had access to — 
and control of — their reproductive health- 
care. Family size dropped dramatically across 
the century as women gained information 
about and access to birth control methods. 
Maternity and child welfare centres were 
established through the 1920s, seeking to 
extend practices from the middle classes to 
working-class women, although debate about 
reproductive control didn’t hit its zenith until 
the 1960s. In this decade, campaigns for the 
liberalisation of abortion law culminated in 
the passage of the Abortion Act 1967. While it 
was a male MP, David Steel, who introduced 
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the bill to parliament, it was the work of 
women’s campaigning organisations such as 
the Abortion Law Reform Association that 
built momentum towards the change. 
Pointing to the dangers posed to women by 
backstreet abortionists, campaigners argued 
that access to legal terminations would not 
only save lives but would enable women to be 
better mothers to their existing children. 

The ability to choose to be a mother was 
enhanced by the introduction of the pill in the 
1960s, after which sex became less risky for 
women. Sexual liberation was to be a central 
theme of the 1970s feminist movement, as the 
academic and writer Lynne Segal recalled: “In 
an affirmation of the sexual radicalism of the 
sixties, feminists in the early seventies took 
their own search for sexual pleasure very 
seriously.” Gay and bisexual women were also 
increasingly able to express their desires and 
identities, forming organisations that 
grappled with the discrimination facing their 
communities. They worked in groups that 


demonstrated solidarity with other move- 
ments, such as in Lesbians and Gays Support 
the Miners, founded in 1984. 

So how different are the issues facing 
women in 2018 from those faced by women in 
1918? How recognisable would contemporary 
feminist activism be to the suffrage cam- 
paigners in the early part of the 20th century? 
The extension of the vote was not inevitable, 
but arose from a hard-fought campaign that 
made the issue inescapable, challenged social 
norms and drew women onto the streets. 
These days the streets are again being 
reclaimed as sites of feminist activism, and 
social media platforms are providing new 
locations of feminist consciousness-building 
(one can imagine that “#votesforwomen’ 
would easily trend on Twitter and that the 
glass from broken shop windows would have 
been captured on Instagram) around which 
new solidarities have been built. 

A look back at this century tells us that 
advances in women’s rights have rarely been 
easily won, and that just as these battles can 
be fractious, they can also be joyous. Deeds 
not words, indeed. HJ 
Dr Sarah Crook is the Sir Christopher Cox junior 
fellow at New College, Oxford 
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> To hear Melvyn Bragg and guests 
discuss the rise of 20th-century feminism 
on BBC Radio 4’s In Our Time, gag 
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Trojan warriors confront the Greeks on a fifth-century BC red-figure terracotta cup. Accounts of the Trojan War ascribed to Homer 


were the most revered chronicles in the ancient Greek historical canon - but, Paul Cartledge suggests, they may be entirely fictional 


IS THERE ANY TRUTH 
IN THE TALE OF TROY? 


Homer's epic accounts of the ‘Trojan War are among the most influential 
narratives in world history. But are they rooted in reality - or mere myth? 
By Paul Cartledge 


Complements the BBC One drama Series Troy: Fall of a City 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


n ancient times, the pre-Christian Greeks had no Bible equivalent. 
The nearest they had — and it was not very near — was ‘Homer’: 
a one-word catch-all representing both the supposed author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, and his canon. These epic poems, composed 
in hexameter verse, have had an awesome impact on world culture. 


It is no exaggeration to describe them as the two foundational works 
of Greek and European literature. But who exactly was Homer? The 
Greeks disagreed vehemently — typically on patriotic grounds. No 
fewer than seven cities claimed him as their own favourite son. When 
did he live, though, and for whom did he compose? Again, there was 
no agreement or certainty — mainly for lack of decisive evidence. 

Dating the epics and their subject is a matter of debate. The 
ancient Greeks, discussing the works from the sixth century BC 
onwards, held that the Trojan War was fought 1194-1184 BC — a 
dating broadly accepted by some modern scholars — and that 
‘Homer’ lived around the late eighth century BC. 

On two points all — or almost all — ancient Greeks did agree: that 
‘Homer’ was somehow responsible for both epic poems, and that 
the conflict at the heart of them, the Trojan War, was historically 
authentic — it had really happened. But that latter belief bears re- 
analysing and re-evaluating in the light of the latest linguistic, his- 
torical and, above all, archaeological research. 

First, though, let me tell you about one of my first encounters 
with ‘Homer’. When I was just eight years old, I discovered that 
William Heath Robinson, famed for his drawings of fantastic 
imaginary contraptions, had memorably, beautifully and captivat- 
ingly illustrated children’s versions of the Iliad and Odyssey. His 
images of Achilles, resplendent in his shiny new, divinely forged 
arms and armour, and his drawings of Odysseus hurling insults at 
the gigantic, cruelly blinded Cyclops Polyphemus, stand out for me 
more than 60 years later. 

The point of telling you this autobiographical story is that 
these epics have survived to be read and reread, trans- 
lated and retranslated, re-visioned and repurposed to 
this day because they are blazingly great stories. 
They are what the Greeks called ‘myths’ in the 
original sense of the word: traditional tales hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, at first 
orally, later in written form. 

In ancient Greece, an entire profession of rhap- 
sodes (literally ‘stitchers of songs’) sprang up to 
perform ‘Homer’ in competition at festivals. It 
was considered an admirable personal feat to be 
able to learn and recite all Homer (a feat that ZA 
would have taken several days), and it was 


among the first achievements of ancient Greek literary critics based 
at the great Library at Alexandria in Egypt to redact and re-present 
(on papyrus) a ‘standard’ scholarly text of both poems. 

A key part of the genius of the author — or, perhaps, authors — of 
these two epics was selectivity. From the mass of traditional stories 
handed down orally over many centuries describing the derring- 
do deeds and adventures of a golden age of heroes, ‘Homer’ focused 
on just two: Achilles and Odysseus. The Iliad is really about the 
anger of Achilles vented and satiated in a heroic duel with Troy’s 
champion defender, Hector. The Odyssey chronicles the travels and 
travails of the eponymous hero as he struggled over 10 years to re- 
turn from Troy to his native kingdom of Ithaca. 


hat were Achilles and Odysseus doing 
in Troy in the first place? Homer is 
economical with the background, partly 
because it was widely known among his 
audiences. In summary, the story pre- 
ceding the epics begins with Paris, the 
prince of Troy in north-west Asia Minor, 
seducing and stealing away the most beautiful woman in the world: 
Helen, queen of Sparta. Helen happened to be married to Paris’s 
host, King Menelaus, who moved heaven and earth to avenge this 
gross breach of hospitality and etiquette, and even grosser insult to 
his masculine pride. That meant persuading his older brother, 
King Agamemnon of Mycenae, to gather together and, after some 
difficulty obtaining a favourable wind, lead by sea a multi- 
Greek expedition of invasion and recapture. This expedi- 
tion took rather longer than expected — 10 years in all 
— but the expedition’s objectives were eventually 
gained through a combination of Achilles’ martial 
heroism on the battlefield (killing Hector in a 
spectacular duel) and Odysseus’s cunning inge- 
nuity (the Trojan Horse has become a universal 
metaphor for succeeding by stealth). 

But was the tale — any of it — true? Had there re- 
ally been a Trojan War such as Homer described — 
or at any rate a Trojan War, not necessarily correctly 
represented in all its manifold details by the 

(much later) poet or poets labelled ‘Homer’? 


A bust of Homer. When the 


indeed whether there was a single 
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The Iliad and Odyssey have survived to be read and reread, 
translated and retranslated, re-visioned and repurposed to this 
day because they are blazingly great stories 


A hoard of metal and semi-precious stones discovered by amateur archaeologist Heinrich Schliemann at the site believed to be 
Homer’s Troy at Hisarlik in north-west Turkey. His flawed excavation damaged the site and produced disputed conclusions 


It wasn’t long before critics were casting doubt on one of the fun- 
damental presuppositions of the Troy tale. According to the sixth- 
century BC Sicilian-Greek poet Stesichorus, Helen queen of Sparta 
had not in fact gone to Troy with her alleged abductor, Prince Paris. 
Instead, she had sat out the Trojan War in Egypt; an eidolon (spirit 
image) was all that was visible of her in Troy. So the revanchist 
Greeks were fighting literally over an image, a mirage, a phantom. 

Worse still, according to the fifth-century BC historian Herodo- 
tus, who agreed with Stesichorus on the above, Helen had probably 
not been abducted in the first place, but had abandoned her Spartan 
husband Menelaus to run off with her Trojan lover of her own free 
will. This was scandalous — but at least the basic framework of the 
war’s historical authenticity was left intact. Should it be, however? 

Heinrich Schliemann, a vastly wealthy 19th-century Prussian 
businessman and ultra-romantic, was in no doubt. Not only was 
Homer a great poet, he was also a great historian, and what was need- 
ed above all was to excavate (or at any rate, unearth) the original sites 
of King Agamemnon’s capital Mycenae and, of course, Troy. And 


that’s what Schliemann, following clues left by the ancient Greeks 
themselves, duly — and controversially — did. Unfortunately, at 
Hisarlik in today’s north-west Turkey — which we all agree must have 
been Homer’s Troy, if there was a real historical Troy—he made a seri- 
ous botch of things, leaving an archaeological disaster area that has 
had to be cleared and cleaned up by successive, properly scientific 
American and German dig campaigns. 

Successive layers of habitation here have been excavated and stud- 
ied. Notably, although there’s no doubting that this massively fortified 
hilltop site, with a considerable lower town spreading out beneath, 
was of great significance in the appropriate period (roughly the 13th 
to 12th centuries BC), experts can’t agree which of the layers is the 
Homeric one. That’s because there’s little or no archaeological evi- 
dence, let alone proof, of Greek presence at the site, nor of Greek ag- 
gressive action of the 10-year-long siege variety postulated by Homer. 

All of which is grist to the mill of those nasty sceptics (spoiler alert: 
Iam one of them) who doubt the fundamental veracity of the entire 
Trojan War myth. Consider some of the other evidence for the 
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Gavin Hamilton’s c1782-84 painting shows Paris of Troy abducting Helen of Sparta. This episode purportedly sparked 
the Trojan War, a story that has captured imaginations for millennia since ‘Homer’ composed his epics 
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The Greeks living in the long ‘dark’ age that began around 
1200 BC may have felt the impulse to fabricate a once upon 
atime’ golden age of pan-Greek solidarity and power 


prosecution — apart from the lack of objective, confirmatory, proba- 
tive, contemporary archaeological data. Did the post-Trojan War 
Greeks have a good reason to invent and embellish such a tale? Com- 
parative socio-historical study of the epic as a genre of communal 
literature suggests two relevant things: first, that sagas such as the 
Iliad presuppose ruins; and second that, in the hallowed sphere of 
epic poetry, defeats can be turned into victories—and victories can be 
invented, based airily on nothing factual whatsoever. 

It is a well documented fact that, some time during the 
decades around 1200 BC, the ancient Greek eastern Mediterranean 
world suffered a raft of major catastrophes. (We know that domain 
was Greek, thanks to the decipherment of the contemporary ‘Linear 
B records scratched on clay.) These calamities included the physical 
destruction of cities and citadels, followed by severe depopulation, 
mass internal transmigration, and near-total cultural degradation. 


e do not know for sure what or who 
caused the catastrophes. We can, howev- 
er, identify their negative consequences — 
economic, political, social, psychological. 
There ensued an illiterate “dark’ age last- 
ing in some areas up to four centuries, 
ending only with the renaissance of the 
eighth century BC. Only then did the Greeks rediscover writing and 
invent a new alphabet, and begin to trade once more with their near 
eastern neighbours on a substantial scale. Only then did the popula- 
tion increase notably and settlements grow in size and complexity. 
Only then was a rudimentary notion of political citizenship first 
forged. Only then did Greeks begin to emigrate out of the Aegean 
heartland to points both farther east and much farther west — not 
least to the places they called Ilion and Corfu, Homer’s Phaeacia. 
We have, therefore, a prime candidate for the impulse to create or 
fabricate the Trojan War myth: the compelling need in the dark 
night of the soul to postulate a ‘once upon a time’ golden age of 
pan-Greek solidarity and power, when the Greeks were able to 
muster collectively an expeditionary force of more than 1,000 ships 
and their crews. This force, led by heroic kings and aristocrats, 
would wallop a pesky foreign city that had dared to steal and hang 
on to one of their most important 
and iconic (I use that much 
abused word advisedly) women. 
Meanwhile, one of the great 
scientific advances of recent times 
has been the decipherment of 
Hittite cuneiform and_hiero- 
glyphic texts from, especially, Bo- 
gazkoy or ancient Hattusas, about 
200km west of Ankara. The Hit- 
tites and their late Bronze Age em- 
pire, which spanned much of Asia 
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A fragment of c14th-century BC Hittite cuneiform text. Though 
Hittite records refer to a city that may be Troy, no war is mentioned 


Minor till around the time of the purported Trojan War, emerged as 
potential providers of the real, gritty Anatolian political-diplomatic 
background to the Greeks’ rather free-floating Trojan saga. Both top- 
onyms and personal names that sound uncannily Greek have been 
found in the Hittite records. These include the city name Wilusa, 
which when spoken sounds a bit like ‘Ilion’ (the Greeks’ term for Troy 

— whence ‘Tliad’), and the name Ahhijawa 
for ‘Achaea(ns). (Homer notoriously 
never calls Greeks what the histori- 
cal Greeks actually called themselves, 
‘Hellenes’. Instead the epics refer to 
them as Achaeans — and Danaans 
and Argives.) 

However, for all those linguistic 
similarities — or coincidences — the 
Hittite records that have so far been 
discovered and published contain no 
reference to anything approaching a 


The Mycenaean script known as 

Linear B, from c1425-1200 BC. Such 
records indicate Greek was an important language 
in the eastern Mediterranean by that time 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


The authors believed that 50 was a sizeable holding of slaves 
for a great king. In actuality, a Bronze Age Agamemnon could 
command the unfree labour of thousands 


Homeric Trojan War. Likewise, although they do contain evidence 
that royal women could be involved in diplomatic exchanges be- 
tween the great powers of the then Middle East, they have notas yet 
yielded a Greek Helen of Troy or her equivalent. 


here are, besides, reasons for us to be sceptical 

about the assertion that the Homeric epics are 

historical documents, and to doubt the idea that 

they imply historically authentic backgrounds 

for the late Bronze Age Greek world — what schol- 

ars conventionally refer to as the ‘Mycenaean’ 

world after its most wealthy and powerful city. 

One example is the issue of slavery. Though the institution and 

importance of slavery are recognised in the Homeric epics, their 

author(s) had absolutely no idea of the scale of slaveholding that was 

practised in the great Mycenaean palace economies of the 14th or 

13th centuries BC. They thought 50 was an appropriately sizeable 

holding for a great king, whereas in reality a Bronze Age Agamem- 

non could command the unfree labour of thousands. Such an error 
of scale suggests a major frailty in the account’s historical rigour. 

In short, I am with those who believe that the world of Homer 

is immortal precisely because it never existed outside the frame- 

work of the Homeric epic poems, their repeated oral performance 


Slaves work a 

pitin acopy ofa 
sixth-century BC 
Greek painting. 
The author(s) of the 
Odyssey and Iliad, 
around the eighth 
or early seventh 
century BC, did not 
comprehend the 
scale of slavery six 
centuries earlier 

- so can we trust 
the epics’ other 
‘historical’ elements? 


they — and, by extension, we — would not have had the genre of 
tragic drama, one of the ancient Greeks’ most fertile and inspira- 
tional inventions, to delight, caution and instruct us. (The great 
Athenian tragedian Aeschylus is said to have referred to his plays, 
over-modestly, as mere offcuts from the banquet of Homer.) 
There is a world in Homer: a world of literary reception, allusion 
and collusion. Without it, we should all be very much the poorer — 
spiritually, artistically and culturally speaking. Homer lives — and 
long live Homer. But the Trojan War? Lost, most probably. Hi 
Paul Cartledge is the former AG Leventis professor of Greek culture at 
the University of Cambridge. His books include The Greeks: A Portrait of 
Self and Others (OUP, 2002) and Democracy: A Life (OUP, 2017) 
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Terracotta Army 


As Liverpool's World Museum opens anew 
exhibition starring the Terracotta Warriors, 
Edward Burman answers essential questions 
about the long-buried clay army 
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Acolumn of terracotta 
soldiers at Xi’an — just 
a handful of the 8,000 
figures created to 
guard the tomb of 

the first emperor of 
united China 


BBC History Magazine 
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@ How was the army discovered? 


In the throes of a drought in March 1974, 
brothers who farmed a smallholding in the 
village of Lintong, a day’s ride east of Xi’an 
in central China, decided to dig a new well. A 
metre down they reached a solid layer, which 
they assumed to be an old brick kiln. Then, 
to their surprise, fragments of pottery began 
to emerge and, quite suddenly, a life-sized 
terracotta head, which terrified them. 
Archaeologists were dispatched to the site 
—later designated Pit 1 — and, when more 
objects, including bronze swords, were 


Archaeologists 
carefully uncover 
warriors. Excavations 
at the site have been 
ongoing since it was 
first discovered in 1974 


© Whatare the 
Terracotta Warriors? 


They are an army of around 8,000 life- 
sized pottery figures, who were buried close 
to the tomb of Qin Shihuang, the leader of 
the Qin state and the first emperor of a 
united China. 

Varying in function and rank, each 
warrior wears the appropriate uniform 
for his role — infantryman, cavalryman, 
charioteer, archer — and has unique physical 
features. The warriors were created to 
guard the Qin emperor in the afterlife, 
and were buried — along with around 
700 terracotta horses and 130 terracotta 
chariots — in c210—209 BC. 


found, the excavation evolved into a 
long-term project involving the establish- 
ment of a new museum. In May 1976, two 
further sites — designated Pit 2 and Pit 3 — 
were discovered near the original one, 
covering a total area of about 20,000 
square metres. 

In 1979, after about 2,000 warriors 
had been excavated, the museum opened. 
The complex has since been developed as 
a major tourist attraction, but excavation 
at the site continues. 


— @ wa Y ys 
Qin Shihuang, first emperor of a united 
China (ruled 221-210 BC), depicted in an 
18th-century portrait 
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Vast columns of troops 
-some 6,000 men, the main 
force of the Terracotta Army 
— were unearthed at the site 
now called Pit 1 


BBC History Magazine 


Is this an army 
poised for battle? 


No. The soldiers in Pit 1 — by far the largest of the three 
pits, containing the main army of around 6,000 
warriors — do not represent an army facing potential 
enemies in the east, as has often been suggested. The 
officers do not carry weapons, and many of the 
infantrymen and archers are wearing neither armour 
nor helmets. The explanation may be linked to the 
army’s location: these soldiers are underground, ready 
for action in the afterlife, not this one. 

The figures were originally painted in bright colours 
that flaked off when excavation exposed them to the air, 
but you can imagine them, in their original coloured 
splendour, as guards or courtiers ready for imperial 
rituals and ceremonies. 

One theory holds that the higher-ranking warriors in 
Pit 3 are wearing quefei hats, formal headwear sported by 
palace guards as prescribed in the Book of Han, a first- 
and second-century AD history of China. Of the 68 
figures in Pit 3, 30 bear a bronze shu, a short ritual mace 
used by guards of honour, and not employed as a weapon. 
Meanwhile, Pit 2 is occupied by cavalry and chariots. 


How large is the 
wider complex? 


Archaeologists have discovered that the pits containing 


warriors represent just a small part of an immense 
necropolis: the mausoleum complex of the emperor Qin 
Shihuang. An inner walled precinct is surrounded by an 
outer wall that encompassed a microcosm of the 
emperor's palace and empire. In the southern part of the 
inner precinct is the pyramid-shaped burial mound 
beneath which, some 30 metres below ground, lies the 
emperor’s burial chamber. The Terracotta Army was 
buried some 1.5km east of the tomb. 

Beyond the outer walls are imperial stables where 
real horses were buried, a town for the building workers 
who constructed the site, and hundreds of further 
tombs in which these workers were buried. The whole 
necropolis covers well over 50 sq km between the 
mountains and the river Wei, with the burial chamber 
— which is still to be excavated — and the Terracotta 
Warriors at its heart. 


The burial mound of Qin 
Shihuang, about 1.5km.west 
of the Terracotta Army. His 
tomb lies around 30 metres 
below the ground 


Terracotta Army 


A bronze goose discovered in 
one of the pits. An artificial 
lake was discovered about a 
kilometre from Emperor Qin 
Shihuang’s mausoleum 


@ Were any other figures discovered 


at the site? 


From 1999, other figures were 
excavated from pits close to the 
imperial tomb. The pit known as 
K9901, in the south-eastern corner of 
the tomb area, contained 11 figures 
with a more delicate build than the 
warriors, wearing short, toga-like 
garments over bare legs and torsos. 
Possibly influenced by western 
designs, they are thought to represent 
acrobats and entertainers. 

The following year, the tomb — and 
afterlife office — of the person believed 
to have been the imperial minister of 
justice was excavated in the south- 
western corner, very close to the tomb 
mound. Here in Pit K0006, 12 figures, 
a single chariot and the bones of four 
real horses were found, together with 
a special ritual shu, which was carried 
as a symbol of power by the minister 
when he led the imperial cortége. The 
theory that the tomb belonged to the 


Not entirely. Duke Jing (576-537 BC), 
who ruled the Qin some 13 genera- 
tions before the first emperor, initiated 
the use of large funerary monuments 
at the then capital of Yong, 150km 
west of Xi'an. These sites followed a 
standard layout that had evolved with 
the ruling Zhou dynasty: a ramp led 
down to a deep trench on an east-west 
axis, in which the funerary chamber 
lay with the coffin at its centre. 

The chamber of Jing’s tomb, which 
lay 24.5 metres underground, hada 
reception room for visitors, a coffin 
room, and a bedroom or study with 
an offset private room containing his 
personal art collection. Around the 
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minister is supported by its location. 
As it is the closest to the imperial 
tomb, the minister would be on hand 
to lead the emperor in ceremonies and 
on inspection tours of the empire. 
About a kilometre north of the 
mausoleum, one of the most notewor- 
thy finds was an artificial lake 
(Pit KO007). Here were discovered 
46 life-sized bronze swans, cranes and 
geese — some resting, some searching 
for food in the water — and one crane 
holding what is believed to be a trout 
in its beak, on the banks ofa river. 
Opposite were 15 terracotta figures 
sitting or kneeling on mats, with their 
hands in position as if holding now 
long-decayed wooden instruments, 
together with a barefooted man who 
is assumed to be the bird-keeper. The 
troupe is believed to comprise part 
of a department providing musical 
entertainment for the afterlife. 


G Is the site unique in China? 


chamber, on a slightly higher level, 
were 72 coffins of court officials, who 
were required to commit suicide to 
join Jing in the afterlife; beyond them 
were 94 smaller coffins of artisans and 
musicians. There were also 20 
labourers’ coffins. Altogether, 186 
people committed suicide or were 
killed in order to ‘follow’ the duke 
into the next world. 

When the work was completed and 
the incumbent buried, the whole area 
was refilled up to surface level. This 
mausoleum can be read as a prelimi- 
nary study for its more famous 
successor at Lintong, but many more 
examples of this type exist in China. 


Unlike earlier 
funerary figures, 
soldiers created for 

Qin Shihuang were 
more or less life-sized — 
nearly 2 metres tall 


@ What were the 


design influences? 


The basic plan and design derived from 
traditional Chinese royal tombs, but there 
are several elements unique to Qin 
Shihuang’s resting place. Duan Qingbo, an 
ex-director of the museum at Xi’an, believes 
that western influence facilitated new skills 
that enabled the craftspeople to increase the 
size of terracotta figures they made. Figures 
found in other, earlier tombs were between 
10 and 20cm tall, whereas the warriors in 
Pit 1 are nearly 2 metres tall. This could 
also explain the shift from the firing of 
small objects at low heat to firing life-sized 
figures at 950-1,000°C, for which there was 
no precedent in China. 

The techniques used in making the 
bronze birds found in Pit K0007 included 
the new art of casting pieces separately then 
joining them together. The bronze itself was 
new, made from copper and tin (as in the 
eastern Mediterranean) rather than with 
other metals that may have been to hand. 

One of the most astonishing recent 
discoveries, in 2012, was of a huge seated 
figure (so large he would have taken size 18 
shoes), probably a weightlifter. His power 
and pose seem very much in the tradition 
of Hellenistic copies of figures by Lysippos 
(Alexander the Great’s personal sculptor) 
still to be seen in Rome, though research 
into these influences is still a long way from 
providing definitive answers. 
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Tradition dictated that one of the 
duties of a king on succession was to 
prepare for his funeral — to start his 
tomb and make his own coffin, then 
varnish it once a year so that it would 
be ready for use at any time. On that 
basis, work on the necropolis would 
have started in 246 BC, when the boy 
who would later be emperor became 
King Zheng of the Qin, with the prime 
minister Lii Buwei— evidently a 
stickler for tradition — as his regent. 
The scheme would have been expand- 
ed after he became emperor 25 years 
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Lines of warriors in Pit 1, 
Lintong. Preparations 
for the emperor’s burial 
would have begun on his 
accession as king of 

the Qin in 246 BC 


later. This is confirmed by dates 
inscribed on halberds and dagger- 
axes, which indicate that they were 
made as early as 244 BC. 

The building of the necropolis would 
thus have taken about 36 years, from 
246 BC to the emperor’s death in 210 BC 
(at which time it was still not complete- 
ly finished). Such a project required 
years of labour by thousands of 
artisans, conscripts and convicted 
criminals. However, there are no 
specific dates for the Terracotta Army, 
and no contemporary references to it. 


The emperor’s tomb itself has not yet been 
excavated for fear of damaging its contents, 
and there are no current plans to do so. 
However, investigations have been under- 
taken using scanning and ultrasound 
techniques. The best-known historical 
description of the tomb is by Han historian 
Sima Qian (cl45—c86 BC), who wrote of a 
bronze sarcophagus placed amid “replicas 
of palaces and government buildings, and 
wonderful utensils, jewels and rare 
objects...” These were set under a dome 
representing the solar system and stars, 
with a relief map of the empire that 
included the major rivers rendered vivid 
by flowing mercury. 

The first emperor intended to live forever, 
and therefore wished to duplicate in his 
tomb the trappings of life above ground, 
including a microcosm of his empire and a 
private ‘collection room” like that of Duke 
Jing. His childhood mentor, Lii Buwei, 
asserted in his annals that the larger the 
state and the richer the family, the more 
elaborate the burial should be. Pearls would 
be placed in the mouths of corpses and jade 
suits covered them like fish scales. Among 
the other items buried with the illustrious 
dead would have been silk cords, bamboo 
documents, jewels, trinkets and all the 
utensils needed to satisfy the needs of the 
emperor as in his previous life. 

Most archaeologists anticipate findings 
more stupendous than those already 
excavated, especially because the burial 
chamber appears to be intact. They expect 
artworks of the highest imaginable quality, 
and artefacts from the west as well as 
from China. But for the time being, the 
chances of such treasures seeing the light 
of day appear remote. 


Edward Burman is a visiting professor at Xi’an 
Jiaotong-Liverpool University, in Suzhou. His 
latest book, Terracotta Warriors: History, Mystery 
and the Latest Discoveries (Weidenfeld & Nicolson), 
is out this month 


NHIBITION 
> China’s First Emperor and the 
Terracotta Warriors runs at the World 
Museum, Liverpool from 9 February to 

28 October 2018. liverpoolmuseums.org.uk 
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RUTH ELLIS 
AND THE 
HANGING. _ 
THAT ROGKED 
A NATION 


In 1955, a mother of two was hanged for murder, item i = 
despite a huge public outcry, after shooting dead AAT 
her abusive boyfriend. Lizzie Seal explains 
how the execution of Ruth Ellis swung public 
opinion against the death penalty in Britain 
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The hanging of Ruth Ellis 


s 9am approached on 13 July 
1955, crowds of people began 
to line the streets outside 
Holloway prison. Some stared 
solemnly at the prison walls. 
Others prayed. Most fell 
silent. Inside the prison gates, 
Ruth Ellis received communion and dranka 
glass of brandy. Then, as the clock ticked 
round to the appointed hour, she was led to 
the execution chamber. 

According to the News Chronicle, Ellis 
“looked on a crucifix for a few seconds before 
she died”. She was, stated the Daily Mirror, 
“the calmest woman who ever went to the 
gallows”. That equanimity wasn’t shared by 
thousands of people in the country at large. 
On that grim July morning, Ellis became the 
last woman to be executed in Britain — and 
the furore surrounding her fate would 
resonate for years. 

By the time Ellis died, her case had already 
become a cause celebre. It dominated newspa- 
per front pages, inspired hundreds of Britons 
to pen letters begging for clemency, and led to 
a dramatic 11th-hour appeal for a reprieve. 

The Ellis case gave the nation a consider- 
able emotional jolt — and that’s because a huge 
number of Britons could personally identify 
with the 28-year-old wife and mother. Labour 
MP Sydney Silverman, a campaigner for the 
abolition of the death sentence, encapsulated 
this sentiment when he wrote in The Star: 
“She seems to most people a normal human 
—all too human — being, weak, foolish, 
hyper-sensitive.” 

Under great emotional distress, Ellis 
“found relief in one passionate, compulsive 
act of desperation”, which, Silverman added, 
exemplified “essential human pathos”. 

The “compulsive act of desperation” to 
which Silverman referred was the murder of 
her boyfriend, David Blakely. 
Ellis and Blakely were 
locked in a dysfunctional 
relationship and by April 

1955, Ellis had reached 


breaking point. On Easter Sunday — 
distraught at Blakely’s refusal to speak to her 
— she walked into the Magdala pub in 
Hampstead, where Blakely was drinking. She 
was accompanied by Desmond Cussen, a man 
with whom she had had a brief relationship 
—and who, fatefully, had given her a gun. 

Ellis proceeded to use that gun to shoot 
Blakely twice as he left the pub, before 
standing over him and shooting him twice 
more as he lay on the ground. She asked for 
the police to be called and was arrested by an 
off-duty policeman who had also been 
drinking in the Magdala. 


Multiple bruises 

Police investigations into the killing soon 
established that Ellis and Blakely’s relation- 
ship had been violent. A report in the Home 
Office file on the case explains that “Blakely 
sometimes struck Mrs Ellis” and that she had 
been to hospital after receiving “multiple 
bruises” from him. Ellis had a miscarriage 
shortly before the murder, which she believed 
was caused by Blakely punching her in the 
stomach. The prosecution did not dispute 
that Blakely had treated Ellis “disgracefully”, 
or that this had left her emotionally dis- 
turbed. But, crucially, during Ellis’s trial, 
neither of these facts was deemed sufficient 
to reduce the verdict from murder to 
manslaughter — and the mandatory sentence 
for murder was death. 

Famously, in response to prosecution 
counsel Christmas Humphreys’ question 
about what she intended to do when she fired 
at Blakely, Ellis replied: “It is obvious that 
when I shot him I intended to kill him.” Yet 
even without such a bald admission, it would 
have been extremely difficult for Ellis to 
secure a verdict other than murder. The law 
did not recognise Ellis’s experiences of 
physical and emotional abuse as relevant to 
her defence — a stark example of how far the 
legal system failed to accommodate women’s 
experiences of gendered inequality. 

That Ellis would receive a guilty verdict 
was, then, seemingly inevitable. What turned 
this case into a cause célébre was the fact that 
she went to the gallows. 

Women were rarely executed in Britain: 

90 per cent of those sentenced to death in the 
20th century were reprieved. Blakely’s 
mistreatment of Ellis and her emotional 
distress seemed to offer good grounds for 
commuting her sentence, and many people 
assumed that this would happen. When it 
didn’t, thousands of Britons were appalled. 


Crowds gather at HM 
Prison Holloway on the 
morning of 13 July 1955, 
where the expected 
11th-hour reprieve 
never arrived 


Newspaper interest in 
the case was intense, 
with some launching 
petitions for clemency 
on Ellis’s behalf 
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Petition papers 
and flowers are 
delivered to the 
prison. People 
from across 
Britain wrote 
letters to the 
home secretary 
pleading for 
Ellis’s reprieve 


Among them would have been readers of 
the Daily Herald which rated her chance of 
reprieve as “good — much better than evens in 
cold betting terms”. Such optimism was, no 
doubt, inspired by the case of Sarah Lloyd, 
who had murdered her 87-year-old neighbour 
by hitting her with a spade and pouring 
boiling water over her. Lloyd was sentenced to 
death but she did not hang. Her sentence was 
commuted on 7 July 1955, and there hadn't 
even been a petition to save her. The same 
leniency would not be extended to Ellis. 


Savage contradiction 

The Daily Herald reported how it was 

“a moment of tense emotion” when the 
governor of Holloway, Dr Charity Taylor, had 
to inform Ellis in her death cell that no 
reprieve had been granted. The Herald argued 
that Ellis would not have been executed in the 
United States or Germany, and lamented the 
“savage contradiction to all that is reasonable 
and gentle in the British character” that the 
retention of hanging entailed. 

The press was not uniformly opposed to 
Ellis’s execution, but even stories written in 
support of the home secretary’s decision not 
to reprieve her highlighted problems with the 
death penalty. The News Chronicle agreed that 
Ellis could not receive “special leniency” simply 
because she was “a woman and an alcoholic”. 
However, it recommended suspending capital 
punishment for an experimental period to 
gauge whether hanging needed to be retained. 

So why did Ellis fail to earn a reprieve? 
Research into the archival case files suggests 
that the premeditated nature of the murder 
and the fact that it was committed with a gun 
counted against her. Ellis’s perceived sexual 
immorality was also a strong factor in the 
decision not to commute her sentence. She 
was not married to David Blakely anda 
“lenient view” could not be taken when “she 
was associating with, and receiving money 
from, another man” (a reference to Desmond 
Cussen). Failure to meet standards of 
conventional morality in relation to marriage 
and monogamy proved fatal for Ruth Ellis. 

But, as the press would soon make abun- 
dantly clear, the justice system’s unforgiving 
interpretation of Blakely’s murder was hugely 
out of step with public opinion. No sooner 
had the sentence been announced than 
petitions were being gathered “all over 
Britain”, according to the Daily Express. The 
Manchester Guardian explained that these 
contained “several thousand signatures” and 
that batches of letters calling for a reprieve 
were being delivered to the home secretary. 

Many of these letters survive in the Home 
Office files on Ruth Ellis in the National 
Archives and are an invaluable source of 
information on the public sentiment about 


The prosecution 
ite t' | 


ceTu . But 
this wasn’t sufficient 
to reduce the verdict 
to manslaughter 


the case. There are more than 600 letters, 
postcards and telegrams from the public in 
the Home Office files. Ninety per cent of them 
call for a reprieve. 

Ruth Ellis was the mother of two young 
children, which was a concern for many letter 
writers, one of whom highlighted the 
“lifetime of tragic memory and death” in 
store for the children if she hanged. 
Motherhood was an extremely important 
social identity for women in the 1950s and 
was the basis from which they could make 
claims about their citizenship. Several 
correspondents identified themselves as 
“a wife and mother myself”. 

This personal identification with Ellis was 
key to the empathy that her case provoked. 
For many, the circumstances of her crime 
resonated with contemporary cultural 
understandings of motherhood and romantic 
love. Blakely’s murder was widely described as 
a ‘crime of passion’, and there was a percep- 
tion that the emotional intensity of Ellis’s love 
for her boyfriend should be understood as 
mitigation for her crime. Writing to the home 
secretary, many members of the public 
referred to their own unhappy relationships 
and disappointments in love, with one 
woman explaining that she “found herself in 
the same boat as Mrs Ellis”. 


Public beatings 
Much of the public sympathy for Ellis was 
fuelled by the violence to which she was 
subjected at Blakely’s hands. The Woman’s 
Sunday Mirror ran a ghost-written, serialised 
life story of Ellis over four weeks. In the 
instalment published the Sunday before her 
execution, Ruth explained how she gave 
Blakely money for cigarettes, food and drink 
and how he would attack her when he was 
drunk. She detailed how “he would smack my 
face and punch me”. On one occasion he “lost 
all control. His fist struck me between the 
eyes and I fell to the floor. Savagely he beat me 
as I lay there.” 

Letters from the public argued that 
Blakely’s brutality had not sufficiently been 
taken into account at her sentencing. One 
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The hanging of Ruth Ellis 


TIMELINE: 
THE DEATH OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


1868 The Capital Punishment 


(Amendment) Act ends public hanging. 


1923 Edith Thompson 
(left) and Freddy 
Bywaters are 
executed for the 
murder of Edith’s 
husband (also 


pictured) amid doubts 


about her culpability 
and rumours that her 
hanging was botched. 


1930 A report from the Select Commit- 
tee on Capital Punishment recommends 


an experimental five-year period of 
abolition, but this is not debated 
in parliament. 


1948 Capital punishment is suspended 
between February and November during 
debates on a Criminal Justice Bill. But a 
Criminal Justice Act passes without an 


abolition clause. 


1949 A Royal Commission on Capital 


Punishment examines whether eligibility 


for the death penalty should be limited 


or modified. It doesn’t report until 1953. 


1953 Derek 
Bentley is hanged 
in January amid 
public concerns 
about justice in his 
case. John Christie 
is executed in July 
that same year, 
raising doubts 
about the guilt of 
Timothy Evans, 
who was hanged 
in 1950. 


1957 The Homicide Act is passed, 
limiting capital punishment to certain 
types of murder, widening the 
provocation defence and introducing 
the diminished responsibility defence. 


1964 On 13 August, Peter Allen 
and Gwynne Evans are hanged — 
the last judicial execution to take 
place in Britain. 


1965 The Murder (Abolition of Death 
Penalty) Act ends capital punishment 


for murder, initially for five years, and is 


made permanent in 1969. 


1998 Capital punishment is abolished 
for treason and piracy with violence. 
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The execution of 
19-year-old Derek 
Bentley in 1953 
caused a furore 


female correspondent stated: “Only a woman 
understands that has been in the same 
position like myself and millions of others 
beaten by our husbands.” 

As for Blakely, he was dubbed a “cad”, 
“vampire” and “parasite”. His behaviour was 
judged to have violated mid-20th-century ide- 
als of romantic love which demanded that, as 
well as providing fulfilment, partners should 
be co-operative and companionate. 


Hanging the wrong man 

What made Ellis’s execution more controver- 
sial still was that it occurred at a time when 
the very morality of putting people to death 
was increasingly being questioned — and when 
the justice system stood accused of overseeing 
two high-profile miscarriages of justice. 

Nineteen-year-old Derek Bentley was 
hanged in 1953, despite concerns that he bore 
little responsibility for the murder of a police 
officer committed by his younger friend. 

That same year, John Christie also went to 
the gallows, following the discovery of 
multiple bodies at 10 Rillington Place in 
Notting Hill. Christie was guilty. But what 
made his case so controversial was that, three 
years earlier, Timothy Evans, a resident of 
10 Rillington Place, had been executed for the 
murder of his wife and baby. Throughout his 
trial, Evans maintained that John Christie 
was responsible. It seemed clear that an 
innocent man had hanged. 

These cases propelled the issue of capital 
punishment firmly into the national con- 
sciousness. This was no dry, technical subject 
debated behind closed doors by men in 
suits, but one that grabbed the public’s 
imagination, impacting upon people on an 
emotional level. The death of Ruth Ellis 
supercharged that impact. 


John Christie is led 
into West London 
Magistrates Court in 
April 1953. Three years 
earlier, Timothy Evans 


In the wake of Ellis’s execution, the 
publisher Victor Gollancz and writer Arthur 
Koestler launched the National Campaign for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment. This 
sought to both highlight injustice and engage 
public emotions. In their 1961 book, Hanged 
by the Neck, Koestler and Cecil Rolph 
contended that “emotions or inherent feelings 
can sometimes be a sure guide to what is 
right”. In doing so, they countered the 
argument, advanced by Hugh Klare, secretary 
of penal reform and abolitionist group the 
Howard League, that “rational penal policy 
ought not to be affected by sentiment”. 

Within two years of Ellis’s death, this 
heightened public sentiment was reflected in 
law. The Homicide Act 1957 limited the death 
penalty by restricting it to certain types of 
murder. It was a rather compromised piece of 
legislation but it set the tone for what was to 
follow in 1965, when Harold Wilson’s Labour 
government passed the Murder (Abolition of 
Death Penalty) Act. The last hangings in 
Great Britain had taken place a year earlier. 

Such changes are not brought about by one 
person’s case. But, for all that, Ruth Ellis 
remains a highly significant figure — both in 
shining a light on the long road to abolition 
and reflecting capital punishment’s impact on 
Britons’ emotional lives in the 1950s. El 
Lizzie Seal is a reader in criminology at the 
University of Sussex. Her books include Capital 
Punishment in 20th-Century Britain: Audience, 
Justice, Memory (Routledge, 2014) 


The three-part BBC Four a 
documentary series Ruth Ellis FOUR 
is due to be broadcast soon 
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In part 45 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart reaches 
February 1918. As pilots try out new technology to gain 
Supremacy of the skies, others dream of escape or of simply 
tracking down a square meal. Peter is tracing the experiences 

of 20 people who lived through the First World War - via 
interviews, letters and diary entries - as its centenary progresses 
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By February 1918, Captain 
James McCudden had made 
himself a deadly ace in the 
skies above the western front 
as a flight commander with 
56 Squadron. 


G My system was to always 
attack the Hun at his 
disadvantage if possible, and if 
I were attacked at my disadvan- 
tage I usually broke off the 
combat, for in my opinion the 
Hun in the air must be beaten at 


his own game, which is cunning. 


I think that the correct way to 
wage war is to down as many as 
possible of the enemy at the least 
risk, expense and casualties to 
one’s own side. 


McCudden’s mechanical 
skills, gained during his years 
as an engine fitter, added 


+f James McCudden 


James qualified as a pilot in April 1916 and 
shot down his first aircraft in September. By 
June of 1917 he had been made a captain. 
That year he was flying the Sopwith ‘Pup’ 
Scout with 66 Squadron, before transferring 
i to fly the SE5a with 56 Squadron. 


a whole new dimension to 
the menace he posed to his 
adversaries. When the new 
German reconnaissance 
two-seaters appeared almost 
invulnerable because of their 
ability to fly far higher than 
the 19,000ft that the SE5a 
could achieve, McCudden 
sought a technical solution. 
He acquired a set of 
non-standard high-compres- 
sion pistons and successfully 
fitted them to his engine. The 
huge increase in engine 
performance helped take him 
to an unparalleled series of 
victories. He became the 
top-scoring British ace when 
he reached the 50-victory 
milestone on 16 February. 


eS es Isaw a Hun two-seater 
running away east. He 


had apparently seen me before 


Ihad seen him, for I was not 
expecting Huns over, for the 
visibility was not too good. But 
I suppose he was out for some 
urgent information. I now 
opened the throttle of the high 
compression Hispano and I 
overtook the LVG [the German 
aircraft] just as though he was 
going backwards, for I should 
judge my speed to be 20 miles 
faster level than his. 

I quickly got into position and 
although the LVG tried hard, 
I presented him with a very 
excellent burst from both guns, 
and then he went down ina 
vertical nose dive, then past 
vertical onto his back. The enemy 
gunner shot out of the machine 
for all the world like a stone out 
of a catapult and the unfortunate 
rascal seemed all arms and legs. 
Although McCudden could 
now reach 21,000ft, this 


brought its own problems. 
At that altitude, extreme cold 
and lack of oxygen hada 
considerable effect on even 
the toughest of pilots. After 
one indecisive scrap at 
extreme altitude, he found 
himself in real trouble. 


I felt very ill indeed. This 
G was not due to the height 
or the rapidity of my descent, 
but was due to the intense cold 
that I experienced up high, so 
that when I got down to a lower 
altitude, I could breathe more 
oxygen, with the result that my 
heart beat more strongly and 
was trying to force my sluggish 
and cold blood around my veins 
too quickly. The reaction of this 
caused me a feeling of faintness 
and exhaustion that can only be 
appreciated by those who have 
experienced it. My word I did 
feel ill and when I got on the 
ground — the blood returning to 


‘Tfelt very ill. When I got on the ground - 
the blood returning to my veins - I cannot 
describe as anything but agony” 


ALAMY/PICTURE CONSULTANT: EVERETT SHARP 
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my veins —I cannot describe as 
anything but agony. 


Oxygen deprivation or 
hypoxia had potentially 
severe effects. Serious 
symptoms could start as 
low as 8,000ft and it is 
remarkable that McCudden 
was regularly flying well 
above 16,000ft, at which 
height supplemental oxygen 
is now considered essential. 
McCudden scored his 

final pair of victories on 

26 February and the last 
showed that he was begin- 
ning to stray away from his 
own tactical precepts. In 
attacking a Hannover 
two-seater, he took an 
uncharacteristic risk. 


| I said to myself: “Iam 

I going to shoot down that 
Hannover or be shot down in 
the attempt.” I secured my firing 
position and, placing my sight 
on the Hannover’s fuselage, 
I fired both guns until the 
two-seater fell to pieces and the 
wreckage fell down slowly, a 
fluttering monument to my 57th 
victory and my last over the 


Flying ace James 
McCudden customised 
his plane in order to 
pursue German two- 
seaters at more than 
-19,000ft, and suffered 
the effects of hypoxia 
as aresult 


enemy for a time. As I looked at 
the machine, I saw the enemy 
gunner fall away from the 
Hannover fuselage, and I had no 
feeling for him for I knew he was 
dead for I had fired 300 rounds 
of ammunition at the Hannover 
at very close range and I must 
have got 90 per cent hits. 


His victims were Unteroffizier 
Max Schwaier and Leutnant 
Walter Jager. Both were 
killed. It was obvious to his 
superiors that, after seven 
months at the front with 

56 Squadron, McCudden 
needed a rest. For sucha 
habitually cool customer, his 
emotional reaction on leaving 
on 2 March showed that he 
really did need a break. 


@ @ \nbed that evening 

® I thought over it all and 
I now more than ever regretted 
that I had to leave a life that was 
all; my everything to me, and 
I confess I cried. 


On his return to England he 
was awarded the Victoria 
Cross. He would never fight 
on the western front again. 


February 1918 
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Thomas Louch 


Louch rose to the rank of platoon 
sergeant in the Australian Imperial 
Force before injury in the Gallipoli 
campaign. He served with the 
Australian 13th Brigade during 
the third battle of Ypres. 


In February 1918, Captain 
Louch was having treatment 
for the unwarlike complaint of 
nasal polyps in London. 


'@@ Christie and Watkins 
) were on leave while I was 

in hospital, and we went about a 
lot together. We dined at the 
Piccadilly Hotel, where they give 
you a good meal, and then went 
on to [musical comedy] The Boy. 
We arrived late after the lights 
had been turned down; but were 
much amused bya very merry 
party of young people in the box 
opposite. When the lights went 
up we saw that it was the Prince 
of Wales entertaining his 
brother in naval cadet uniform, 
Princess Mary and another girl. 
At the end they didn’t wait to 
stand still while the National 
Anthem was played, but grabbed 
their cloaks and bolted to get out 
before the crowd. 


At this time food rationing was 
very strict, and young men 
soon burned up the calories. 


The one topic of conver- 

) sation is food. There are 
two meatless days a week — and at 
the end of February they are 
cutting down the allowance to 
one shilling’s worth of meat per 
week per person. Sugar is scarce, 
and they don’t serve it in 
restaurants, so you have to take 
it with you. [Comedian] George 
Robey’s gag was: “Ah Love!” Long 
pause and a sigh. “The only thing 
you don’t have to stand ina 
queue for!” 


Hawtin Mundy 


Posted to the 5th Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire Regiment 
on the western front in April 1917, 
on 3 May Mundy had been 
captured by the Germans. 


A prisoner at Dilmen camp, 
Private Mundy had gained a 
certain amount of freedom, 
but it was not enough. 


5 @ \ could wander almost 
)\D everywhere I liked in the 

village. But I got it into my head, 
“Tm going to make a break!” 
I had a word with this Russian 
and asked him: “Are you game to 
make a break for it into your 
country?” I thought surely he’d 
say yes, but he said: “No! ...[but] 
one of our chaps, he’s a bit ofa 
mad head, I think he’ll go with 
you!” He came back and said: 
“Yes he will! He’s a Ukrainian 
Jew and he’s game!” We were 
going to break out early Sunday 
morning, go so far through the 
forest, then break out and travel 
during the night in the dark. But 
this Ukrainian refused to go at 
the finish — which turned out to 
be the best thing that could have 
happened. We did not realise a 
revolution had taken place in 
Russia and that they'd packed in 
the war. 
Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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Gandhi meets families in 
_ London’s East End, 1931. Despite 
the Indian activist’s coruscating 
denunciations of colonialism, rich 
and poor alike flocked to see him 
during his final visit to Britain 


Gandhi in Britain 


‘Gandhi reached out 
to the working classes 
of Britain, and in 
return they welcomed 
him with great 
enthusiasm. He made 
it clear his demands 
were against the 
colonial state, not the 
ordinary people” 


Seventy years after his death, Yasmin Khan argues 
that Mahatma Gandhi's attitudes to imperialism and 
class were heavily shaped by his visits to Britain 


Gandhiin Britain 


n the afternoon of 
27 October 1888, 
Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, a shy 18-year-old, 
stepped foot on British 
soil for the first time, after 
a long sea voyage from 
Bombay. Gandhi had never been to a big city 
before and, as he made his way to the Victoria 
Hotel in London from Tilbury Docks, he was 
stunned by the grandeur, the electric lights 
and by the experience of going in a lift—a 
contraption that he had never seen and did 
not know how to use. “I was quite dazzled by 
the splendour of the hotel. I had never in my 
life seen such pomp.” He was also excited to 
finally reach the heart of the British empire 
and recorded that he was “all the time smiling 
within myself”. 

Gandhi had come to Britain to study law 
(and would pass his exams at the Inner 
Temple in 1891). Yet it had taken all of his 
characteristic stubbornness and resource- 
fulness just to reach the country in 
the first place. He had travelled 
against the wishes of his family 
and his wider caste group, 
who had refused him 
permission to leave home. 

This stay from 1888 to 
1891, the first of Gandhi’s 
five visits to London, was 
the longest and most 
significant. It was not 
unusual for Indians to study 
and work in Britain in the 
19th century, but Gandhi 
would draw exceptionally deeply 


1888 -91 


Gandhi is born in During his first stay 


Porbandar. His 
father is the adviser 
to the ruler of a small 
princely state in 
western India. 
Gandhi will become a 
shy and unpromising 
school pupil. 


in Britain, Gandhi 
studies in London 
and qualifies as 
a barrister at the 
Inner Temple. He 
becomes active in 
the Vegetarian 
Society and meets 
a number of British 
radicals. 


Gandhi graduated 
as a barrister from 
London’s Inner 
Temple in 1891 


on his experiences. And these experiences 
were formative in shaping his political and 
moral thought. For the rest of his life, 
Gandhi's relationship with Britain would be 
both important and deeply ambiguous. 


Unsettling experiences 
The young student’s initial excitement passed 
and he was soon homesick and preoccupied 
with food and money. Britain was more 
expensive than he expected, and he was 
unsettled by his early attempts to live as an 
English gentleman. “Everything was strange 
— the people, their ways, and even their 
dwellings. I was a complete novice in the 
matter of English etiquette and continually 
had to be on my guard,” he later recalled. 
Dining out as a vegetarian was troublesome 
—he had promised his mother before he left 
not to eat meat, not to touch alcohol and to 
stay faithful to his wife who had remained in 
India. He walked 8 or 10 miles a day, rather 
than spending money on the bus. 
But he soon began to soak up many 
new experiences. He experimented 
with ballroom dancing classes, 
tried elocution lessons and 
learnt Latin. While studying 
law, he also became attracted 
to London’s radical politics, 
meeting freethinkers, 
theosophists (who believe 
that knowledge from the 


Theosophist Helena Blavatsky, one 
of the esoteric and radical thinkers 
Gandhi encountered on his first 
stay in London in 1888-91 


Pictured (bottom right) with fellow members 
of the Vegetarian Society 


As an outsider, 
Gandhi came to 
understand the 
British from afar, 

and was able to use 
these insights to 
develop a unique 
analysis of imperial 
and racial injustices 


distant past offers a route to enlightenment), 
artists, politicians and writers, many of whom 
were highly critical of Victorian society. He 
went to see the great radical leader Annie 
Besant, met the theosophist leader Madame 
Blavatsky and attended the funeral of the 
politician Charles Bradlaugh. He also made 
excursions, including to Paris and to 
Brighton. He found a modest foothold as a 
committee leader of the Vegetarian Society, 
where he honed his journalistic and cam- 
paigning skills. 

Gandhi developed a deep fondness for 
British people during these years, which he 
would retain all his life. At the same time, as 
an outsider, with time on his hands, he came 
to understand the British from afar, and was 
able to use these insights to develop a unique 
analysis of imperial and racial injustices. 

By the time of his next visit, sailing from 
the Cape in 1906, he had become a prominent 
leader of the south Asian community in 


1893-1914 


Gandhi lives in Gandhi and his 


South Africa and 
works as a lawyer. 
He campaigns 

for the rights of 
Asians living in 
South Africa, and 
develops his political 
and spiritual beliefs. 


family return to live 
and work in India. 
He is welcomed 
as a hero for his 
work in South 
Africa, but it will 
be two years before 
he starts his first 
civil disobedience 
campaigns in India. 
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Gandhi addresses a crowd 


before leaving South Africa for : . the “\ % > Le 
Britain in July 1914. During this e. ie * SNe) 
visit, he would exhort Indians or BA 4! + SS 
to support the Allied war effort a = ~*~ ‘ 
South Africa. Back in London, Gandhi met spoke to a delegation of politicians in the making waves in Britain. George Birdwood, 
with Lord Elgin at the colonial office as part House of Commons and wrote hundreds of the Anglo-Indian keeper of the Victoria and 
of a delegation to petition against the Black letters. Although his petition was refused, Albert Museum, wrote of the delight he felt 
Act, which required finger printing and Gandhi’s political standing among theIndian _ reading Gandhi's petition, and the “ability 
compulsory registration for Indians and diaspora was growing and his propaganda and wisdom” of some “young Hindoos”. 
Chinese working in South Africa. skills sharpening. When Gandhi returned to Britain once 
Gandhi was still styling himself as a This visit to London also showed how again, in 1909, he would create even more of 
f barrister, in coat, jacket and tie. But his important it was for Gandhi to meet his a stir. His tireless campaigning had already 
= strengths as an outspoken campaigner were opponents face to face, and to physically landed him in a South African prison — and 
& already evident. He used every minute of his travel to the centre of the empire. After all, now, back in London, he had the empire’s 
& short visit, staying up most nights untilthree decisions in London affected millions of harsh racial hierarchies firmly in his 
o’clock in the morning, to lobby, persuade and imperial subjects. sights. While in the imperial capital, he 
campaign on the issue of the Black Act. He By now, Gandhi’s talents were increasingly —_ lobbied for south Asian resident rights in 
1920s 12March 30 January 
1920-22 &1930s 1930 1931 1942-44 1948 
Gandhi’s programme __He dedicates much Gandhi calls for He arrives in London _ Inthe last of many Gandhi is 
of non-violent, of his time to widespread civil to represent jail terms, Gandhi murdered in Delhi 
non-co-operation campaigns against disobedience Indians in discus- spends much of by a Hindu national- 
against the British castediscrimina- in demanding sions about the the Second World __ ist and his funeral is 
Raj leads to mass tion and to experi- complete self- future of India’s War in prison as broadcast across 
resignations from ments in communal rule, leading again independence. the British fear the world. 
government living athis ashrams. to widespread This will be his last opposition to the war 
positions, marches movements in India. _ visit to Britain. effort. He calls for the 
and demonstrations British to quit India 


across the country. and fasts to near 
death as a 
protest against 
all forms of 


violence. 


Gandhi's body is borne 
to a sandalwood 
funeral pyre, following “®& 


Heading a marcnin his assassination 61 


non-violent defiance 
of the British, 1930 


Gandhiin Britain 
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Gandhi gets a warm reception from textile workers in Lancashire, 1931. “He looked down at me, stroked my hair, grinned and walked away,” 


recalled one young woman of his visit 


South Africa, held meetings, wrote letters and 
petitions and read the newspapers. 

All the while, Gandhi watched the actions 
of the suffragettes in London with a mixture 
of admiration and frustration. He admired 
their resolve and hunger strikes, but abhorred 
their impatience and use of violence. “If 
demoralised by suffering, they take to extreme 
measures and resort to violence, they will lose 
whatever sympathy they have won and set the 
people against themselves,” he wrote. 

Gandhi also visited friends in Lincolnshire 
and the Cotswolds and, in a bid to harness the 
power of educated Indians abroad, met 
students at Cambridge University. 

On his way back, he penned Hind Swaraj, 

a fiery and explicit statement of his views, one 
that rejected western ways of living and 
consuming in strident language. This was a 
political manifesto, from which his major 
political campaigns took root. Once again, 
time in Britain had shaped Gandhi’s politics. 

By the time of his fourth visit, in 1914, the 
First World War had erupted. Now Gandhi’s 
earlier furies were tempered with concern 
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about the war, and his thoughts turned to 
helping injured soldiers. While in Britain he 
established the Indian Volunteers Corps to try 
and recruit Indians to the British war effort. 
He also trained in first aid and helped to 

nurse the wounded. 

Although his fellow Indians didn’t 
recognise him as a great national leader, 
Gandhi was, on the international stage 
at least, now a figure of some standing. 
(Indeed, a reception was held for him at the 
Cecil Hotel in London, at which one of the 
other guests was MA Jinnah, at that time 
another member of the Indian National 
Congress but later his arch-rival as leader of 
the Muslim League.) 

Some of Gandhi’s allies questioned his 
sympathy with Britain at this time of war. But 
this was characteristic of his feelings towards 
British people, which were often warm and 
empathetic. It also revealed his sense of 
imperial belonging, which he still felt keenly. 

“T found that, living in England, I was ina 
way participating in the war,” he wrote. 
“Whilst many Englishmen, leaving their 
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ordinary vocation in life, are responding to 
the imperial call, those Indians who are 
residing in the United Kingdom and who can 
at all do so, should place themselves uncondi- 
tionally at the disposal of the Authorities.” 
This touch of imperial loyalism speaks again 
to Gandhi’s profoundly ambivalent relation- 
ship with Britain at a time of international 
crisis. He was, at this point, a serious critic of 
empire, and spoke of home rule for Indians. 
But he was not yet a champion of complete 
Indian independence. 


International stature 
Many years would pass before Gandhi made 
his final, and most celebrated, visit to Britain. 
When he returned — in 1931, aged 61 — the 
world had changed dramatically, and so had 
Gandhi. He arrived as the ‘Mahatma’ or Great 
Soul, and was a figure of international stature, 
widely recognised as the greatest anti-colonial 
leader of the 20th century. 

Since his last visit, he had become a 
passionate nationalist, one who had led the 
non-co-operation movements against the 
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Gandhi pictured at the 1931 
Round Table Conference in 
London, which discussed 
constitutional reform in India 


As propaganda, his 
193] visit to London 
was a masterstroke. 
Gandhi was 
photographed and 
recorded every- 
where he went 


British in India, and had emerged as a 
philosopher of non-violence. Now he wanted 
freedom for India, and he was unrelenting 
in pointing out racial discrimination and 
imperial misrule. 

Gandhi was in Britain to speak at the 
Round Table Conference, a crucial meeting 
designed to address constitutional reform in 
India. He claimed to represent all Indians, 
and refused to acknowledge political 
differences between different Indian castes 
and religions. 

As propaganda, Gandhi’s visit to London 
was a masterstroke. He was photographed 
and recorded everywhere he went, most 
famously on the steps of 10 Downing Street. 
He wore his khadi (home spun) loincloth and 
carried his walking stick, a striking sight in 
depression-era England. 

Gandhi also reached out to the working 
classes of Britain, and built bridges with the 
people. In return, they welcomed him with 
great warmth and enthusiasm. He made it 
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clear that his demands were against the 
colonial state, not the ordinary people of 
Britain, and built new alliances with the poor. 

In Darwen, Lancashire, at the very centre of 
the industrial textiles production that he had 
boycotted (as part of his protest against 
British rule), Gandhi met with factory 
workers, and was photographed with women 
and children. “He looked down at me, stroked 
my hair, grinned and walked away. He never 
said one single word,” recalled Gusta Green 
who was 10 years old at the time. 

In London he stayed at Kingsley Hall in the 
East End, spoke to American journalists, gave 
sermons and mixed freely with local people. 

Admiration for Gandhi wasn’t restricted 
to the working classes. Although there 
were some lasting personal antagonisms 
among Britain’s political class — Winston 
Churchill dubbed him a “half-naked 
fakir”— Gandhi won over many influential 
British MPs to the cause. 

The Indian leader also preserved close 
friendships with many Britons. These 
included the men and women who lived 
alongside him on his Indian ashrams 
(spiritual retreats) — figures such as the 
Church of England priest Charles Andrews 
and the aristocrat Madeleine Slade. 


Friendly urchins 

During his final visit to Britain, Gandhi also 
offered an insight into what he regarded as the 
most salient differences between India and 
Britain. “I love the East End, particularly the 
little urchins in the streets,” he said. “They 
give me such friendly greetings. I have seen a 
tremendous change in social conditions since 
I was in London 40 years ago. 
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Aristocrat Madeleine Slade, who left Britain 
to devote her life to following Gandhi 


“The poverty in London is nothing to 
what it is in India. I go down the streets here 
and I see outside each house a bottle of milk, 
and inside the door there is a strip of carpet, 
perhaps a piano in the sitting room. In India, 
several millions wear only a loin-cloth. That 
is why I wear a loin-cloth myself. They call 
me half-naked. I do it deliberately in order 
to identify myself with the poorest of the 
poor in India.” 

Through his visits to Britain, we can trace 
Gandhi’s evolution from a poor, curious 
student to one of the prophets of his age. 

In London, he learned how British political 
systems operated — and, conversely, how he 
might subvert them. 

This duality captures perfectly Gandhi’s 
view of Britain and the British. It was a 
relationship riven by contradictions and 
clouded by mixed emotions. He professed as 
much when questioned on the subject in 1948, 
a year after India gained its independence, 
and a few weeks before his death. “I hold 
extreme views about British connection,” he 
said. “In spite of my love of the British people, 
I think that their imperialism has been their 
greatest crime against humanity.” 
Yasmin Khan is associate history professor 
at the department for continuing education 
at the University of Oxford 


LISTEN AGAIN or 

> Radio 4’s series Incarnations Q 
covered the lives of 50 notable Indians. 

To listen to the episode on Gandhi, go to: 
bbc.co.uk/programmes/b072mvvr 
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My student days 


Four historians revisit their university experiences 
and offer their advice to those studying or considering 
undertaking a degree in history 
INTERVIEWS BY ELLIE CAWTHORNE 


What did you most enjoy 
about studying for a history 
degree? 

I loved the freedom. I went to 
Cambridge, and the system 
there allows you to pick and 
choose your own topics of study, 
which opens up almost limitless 
possibilities for those who wish 
to roam free. And as a discipline, 
I found history to be agreeably 
self-directed. Not much time 
was mandated for snoring in 
lectures, classrooms or the lab: 
the degree proceeded through 
hours of solo reading, thinking 
and essay-writing, culminating 
in an intense, 60-minute weekly 
supervision where a brilliant 
academic either patted you on 
the head or outlined your areas 
of grotesque stupidity. Usually 
the latter in my case, but it 
suited me. 


Which historian most 
inspired you during your 
time as a student? 

The great medievalists Christine 
Carpenter and Helen Castor 
taught me about the Middle 
Ages. David Starkey was a 
virtuoso supervisor who didn’t 
just instruct me about the 
Tudors, but sent me away to read 
essayists like George Orwell and 
to ‘learn how to write’. I’m still 


Dan Jones: “I was a 
bolshy little hardhead 
and thought I knew 
best. I would never have 
listened to life advice” 


learning, but that was a lesson I 
took deeply to heart and which 
has stayed with me a long time. 


If you could give your 
student self a piece of 
advice, what would it be? 
Learn more languages — it 
becomes much harder as you get 
older. But my student self was a 
bolshy little hardhead and I 
thought I knew best. So I would 
never have listened to life advice, 
not even from my future self, 
whom I would have thought 
decadent and corrupted by 
maturity. I was always for 
learning the hard way. 


If you could go back to 
being a student, what 
historical areas would you 
like the chance to study? 
Iam fascinated at the moment 
by the American Civil War, and 
rather wish I had paid more 
attention to it earlier in life. 
Perhaps it didn’t seem so 
relevant back in the late 1990s. 
But actually, I am still a student 
in many ways, and am picking it 
up just fine. No regrets. 


Dan Jones’s latest book The 
Templars: The Rise and Fall of 
God’s Holy Warriors (Head of 
Zeus) is out now 


What did you most enjoy 
about studying for a history 
degree? 

The dissertation. It hadn’t 
occurred to me that I might be 
suited to a career in research and 
academia until I spent a day in 
the National Archives. I 
remember having to sharpen the 
pencil I was using over and over 
again as I scribbled pages of 
notes from 19th-century 
documents. I’m still happiest in 
an archive, leafing through 
manuscripts, trying to follow 
clues to the past. 


Which historian most 
inspired you during your 
time as a student? 

I took a second year undergrad- 
uate course with the brilliant 
Professor Pamela Sharpe. She 
first introduced me to gender 
history and later made me aware 
of the possibility that there 
might be career paths for me 
other than law and accountancy 
(which is what most of my peers 
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Hannah Greig: “I’m still 
happiest in an archive, 
leafing through 
manuscripts, trying to 
follow clues to the past” 


went on to next). I don’t think I 
have ever taken the time to 
thank her properly, but I have 
certainly always felt deeply 
indebted to her. 


If you could give your 
student self a piece of 
advice, what would it be? 
Speak up. You'll discover that 
you are thinking something that 
is worth saying. 


If you could go back to 
being a student, what 
historical areas would you 
like the chance to study? 
Medieval history and ancient 
history. All of my student 
training was focused on British, 
European and global history 
post-1600. But it turns out quite 
alot happened in the world 
before then! 


Dr Hannah Greig lectures at 
the University of York and is a 
historical advisor on the BBC 
drama series Poldark 


BBC History Magazine 


A group of students celebrate their 


What did you most enjoy 
about studying for a history 
degree? 

It was a wonderful experience to 
immerse myself in so many 
fascinating aspects of the past 
and to be able to benefit from 
exploring them with marvellous 
tutors who were experts in their 
fields. Tackling in-depth topics 
that particularly interested me 
was most rewarding of all. 


Which historian most 
inspired you during your 
time as a student? 

Dom David Knowles. Of all the 
subject areas that I studied at 
Liverpool, medieval monasti- 
cism interested me most. I 
devoured it with unremitting 
fascination. I had unbounded 
admiration for the magisterial 
works of Dom David, especially 
his Monastic Order in England 


graduation in Cardiff, 1936 


Ian Kershaw: “Follow 
your interests, read as 
widely as possible and 
develop an enquiring, 
critical approach” 


If you could give your 
student self a piece of 
advice, what would it be? 
Follow your interests, and read 
as widely as possible, beyond 
course reading lists. Engage as 
actively as you can, take every 
chance to discuss topics with 
fellow students and tutors, 

and learn how to develop an 
enquiring, critical approach and 
an engaging style of writing. 


If you could go back to 
being a student, what 
historical areas would you 
like the chance to study? 
Above all, I would want to study 
in depth St Bernard and the 
Early Cistercian Order, the age 
of papal reform in the 11th and 
12th centuries, and the English 
church in the central and later 
Middle Ages. 


What did you most enjoy 
about studying for a history 
degree? 

I studied ancient history and 
Egyptology for my first degree 

at UCL (University College 
London) between 1984 and 1987, 
and being able to ‘immerse’ 
myself in ancient Egypt every 
day was a wonderful experience. 
Not only were we taught by some 
inspirational lecturers, we had 
constant access to both the 
Edwards Library and the Petrie 
Museum of Egyptian Archaeol- 
ogy. So for the first time I was 
actually allowed to handle 
Egyptian artefacts and not just 
look at them through glass cases. 
This was a real privilege which 
only increased my lifelong 
passion for museums. 


Which historian most 
inspired you during your 
time as a student? 

Two people: the late Egyptolo- 
gist Dr David Dixon taught me 
so much about the Egyptian 
environment and how its 
ancient inhabitants were able to 
adapt so well to their very 
particular surroundings; and 
John Romer’s books and TV 
programmes made ancient 
Egypt immediately accessible 


“Don’t be 
overawed and 
believe in your 

own abilities,” is 
historian Joann 


if and his further three volumes on lan Kershaw is the author of Fletcher’s advice 
= The Religious Orders in England. | Several books on 20th-century for any budding 
= These are still today some of my Europe anda leading historyskudent 
4 most treasured books. biographer of Adolf Hitler 
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Joann Fletcher: “I was 
actually allowed to han- 
dle Egyptian artefacts, 
not just look at them 
through glass cases” 


to everyone — he was a breath of 
fresh air in what could still be an 
elitist and stuffy subject. 


If you could give your 
student self a piece of 
advice, what would it be? 
I'd certainly tell my 18-year-old 
self not to feel so overawed, and 
to believe in my own abilities! 


If you could go back to 
being a student, what 
historical areas would you 
like the chance to study? 
Just more of the same. One year 
of Ptolemaic Egypt wasn’t 
enough for me — [Td have happily 
studied this subject area for the 
full three years of the degree. It’s 
such an overlooked period of 
Egypt’s history, yet it had such 
an enormous impact on both 
the people and the landscape, 
really opening Egypt up to the 
rest of the ancient world. And of 
course it includes the great 
Cleopatra, whose reign alone 
merits far more study. Hi 


Joann Fletcher is visiting 
professor at the University of 
York. Her latest book, The Story 
of Egypt, is published by Hodder 
& Stoughton 
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Pearson 


Enhance your 
teaching with 
Pearson 


We are recruiting qualified History Teachers to 
work as Examiners for our GCSE and 
GCE A Level qualifications. 


This is an excellent opportunity to: 


* Develop your career in education 
* Gain invaluable insight into assessing the latest specifications 
* Earn some extra money in a part-time role, alongside 

any full time commitments you may have J 
* Network with other educational professionals 


To find out further information, please visit 
www.edexcel.com/aa-recruitment or 
email aaresourcing@pearson.com 
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SCHOOL OF 
ADVANCED STUDY 
UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON 


Postgraduate study in history 


The School of Advanced Study at the University of London 
provides an unrivalled scholarly community in which to pursue 
postgraduate study. 


Students learn from leading specialists in their fields, hone their 
research skills in highly regarded training programmes, expand 
their knowledge through an extensive calendar of events, and 
become part of a worldwide network of humanities scholars. 
Funding opportunities include AHRC-sponsored London Arts and 
Humanities Partnership studentships, SAS studentships, and a 
number of subject-specific bursaries and awards. 


MA in Art History, Curatorship and Renaissance Culture 
MA in Cultural and Intellectual History 1300-1650 

MA in Garden and Landscape History 

MRes in Historical Research 

MA/MRes in the History of the Book 


MPhil and PhD programmes in a range of humanities subjects, 
including art history, classics, Commonwealth studies, English 
language and literature, history, Latin American studies, law, and 


modern languages 
sas.ac.uk/study 


The Art of War from Marlborough to Montgomery, 1701 - 1945 
October 2018 to September 2019 


A one-year, London-based research 
programme including ten seminars 
and post-seminar dinners at the 
Caledonian Club in Belgravia, led 
by world authorities in i. field. 


Seminar speakers will include: 


Others wishing to take part in the 
programme, but not intending to take 
the MA degree, may join the course 
as Associate Students — attending 
the seminars and dinners, but not 
submitting for examination. 


Course Director: 


Course enquiries and applications: 

Google ‘Buckingham Military History’ or contact Maria Floyd, 
Humanities Research Institute, University of Buckingham 

T: 01280 827514 E: london-programmes@buckingham.ac.uk 


LONDON PROGRAMMES 
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CANTERBURY 


6h gt April 2018 


A rat of events ee meckeval 
history in Canterbury. Phase do join us. 
ling nire 
Booking: canterbury.ac.uk/medieval-canterbury 


In aid of the lan Coulson Memorial Award 


. ‘ Canterbury 
j » ; { Christ Church 
i University 
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ap Cambridge Assessment 
International Education 


Become an examiner with Cambridge 


Cambridge Assessment International Education is growing and over 10000 schools in more 


than 160 countries are now part of our Cambridge International learning community. We are 
inviting teachers to develop their professional experience by becoming examiners for History. 


~ Vea, , 
We are welcoming examiners in History for the We offer: 
following qualifications Cambridge IGCSE, Cambridge 


+a powerful insight into the teaching and 
International A Level and Cambridge Pre-U. F 8 8 


assessment of Cambridge International 


Requirements are: qualifications 

* applicants should have experience teaching History * support in developing your own professional 
at the appropriate level practice 

* be educated to degree level in a related subject + the highest standards of training and support 

+ successful applicants will require a PC and + freelance opportunities, based on contracts for 
broadband to allow them to access Cambridge services for each examination series, which fit 
on-screen marking systems. around your existing commitments. 


To apply to be an examiner, please visit cambridgeinternational.org/makeyourmark 


= 


The Centre for English Local History at the University of Leicester was founded 
by W.G. Hoskins and will shortly be celebrating the 50" anniversary of its MA in 
English Local History and Family History. 


Study with us and you will explore a variety of modules such as: 
e Medieval Landscapes e The Local Identities and Palaeography of Early Modern England, 1500-1700 
e Family History e Understanding English and Welsh Communities and Cultures, 1750-2000 


The degree also involves a dissertation and an outdoor field course. Funding opportunities are available. 


Join us to develop your knowledge and interests further. For more information, 
please visit our website or contact Dr Andrew Hopper ajh69@le.ac.uk 


UNIVERSITY OF 
www.le.ac.uk/local-history-ma LEICESTER 
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Truro & a BSc Archaeology 
Penwith a aa : FdSc Archaeology 
College 4 ; "  f 


Study SRF ccclocy in Comwall with a 
University course that puts you first 


You'll discover much more than the stunning culture and landscape. 


Help unravel the foundations of our unique heritage and discover a new Career. 
o pes Pre 4 Gold 


University level education with 
v PARTNERSHIP TEC J 01872 267061 the highest quality teaching 
PENWITH MOUTH, SB 
COLLEGE COLLEGE PLYMOUn H Approved Centre 


earning and outcomes 


© www.truro-penwith.ac.uk 


Mark A Level and GCSE exams: 
¢ History 
« Ancient History 


« Helps you to prepare your students for success in exams 
- Earn extra money 

¢ We'll train and support you 

+ Enhance your professional development 


For further information: ocr.org.uk/assessors 
Email: assessor.recruitment@ocr.org.uk or call: 01223 552 558 


Oxford Cambridge and RSA 


6 ¢ Speak French, Spanish or Italian 
as they are really spoken aa 


Now you can improve or maintain your French, Italian or 
Spanish with the bi-monthly audio magazines Bien-dire, 
Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano and Punto y Coma. 


Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, Tutto italiano and Punto y Coma are published six times a year 
from France, Spain and Italy and include a glossy magazine packed full of lively, topical and 
original articles and in-depth interviews in French, Spanish or Italian to give you the inside 
track on French, Spanish or Italian culture. Key words and phrases are glossed into English 
on the facing page. The articles, in turn, are narrated on the accompanying 60-minute audio 
CD to enable you to improve your listening comprehension and understand French, 
Spanish or Italian as it’s really spoken. In addition, every feature is graded for difficulty so 
that you can assess your progress with each issue. 


For French speakers, Bien-dire Initial will take you from a beginner to an intermediate 
level and is published on alternate months to Bien-dire so that they can be taken together 
to form a truly comprehensive French leaming programme. 


If you now want to be able to speak like a native, a subscription to Bien-dire, 
Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano or Punto y Coma will inspire, motivate and help you 
to achieve fluency. 


New for 2017: 
Bien-dire Initial tor 
beginner to 
intermediate 
leaners of French 


Subscribe Today! 


Key Benefits 


¢ Speak French, Spanish or Italian with 
confidence by learning the language as 
it’s really spoken 

e Improve your vocabulary and listening 
comprehension 

© Improve your knowledge of French, 
Hispanic or Italian culture 

e Lively, relevant and up-to-date, authentic 
content 

e Take advantage of on-going, portable 
and flexible learning 


Subscribe Today to either 
Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, 
Punto y Coma or Tutto 
italiano for a year for just 
£89 (normal price £99) and 
you will receive an extra 
issue, worth over £16 for 
FREE, and a FREE 
electronic dictionary 
bookmark worth £24.99 -a 
combined saving of £51! 


Order TODAY By calling 
0800 141 2210 


Outside the UK call 
+44 117 927 2236 


Or order by visiting our website: 
www.languages-direct.com/BBH118 


Beebe 


© 


ia 01. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 


audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire Initial French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a 


FREE French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Beginner - Intermediate 
ii 02. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 


French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


s_ 03. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 


audio CDs for £89) to Punto y Coma Spanish Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 


Spanish-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


| if 04. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 


audio CDs for £89) to Tutto italiano Italian Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 


Italian-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


Cheque: Cheque enclosed for £89 (payable to Languages Direct Ltd) (1 


or Card: Please charge my credit card for the sum of £89 only Mastercard CO visa Amex O 


Card number: 


a) /Elp< |e) 7 el 


Expiry date: Card CVV Code: 
First name: Last name: 
Address: 
Postcode Country 


Please send your completed order form together with payment to: 
Languages Direct Ltd 
FREEPOST RSKB-KSKR-LYLU, Bristol BS1 6UX 


Delivery: Your first issue should be with you within 10 days of receiving your order. 
Outside the UK send to: 

Languages Direct, Spike Island, 133 Cumberland Road, 

Bristol, BS1 6UX, United Kingdom 

60 day money-back guarantee 


If for any reason Bien-dire, Punto y Coma or Tutto italiano is not for you, 
just let us know within 60 days, and we'll refund your subscription in 
FULL, and you can keep your first issue. If at any time later you decide 
to cancel, we'll refund you the cost of any unmailed issues. 


To see our full range of excellent language learning materials 
visit www.languages-direct.com 
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Your community, your University 


MANCHESTER. 


The University of Manchester 


Online courses in 


EGYPTOLOGY 


The University of Manchester offers the UK's only accredited 
Egyptology courses delivered entirely online. Several short 
courses in Egyptology-related subjects are also available. 


Courses include: 


Certificate in Egyptology programme: 


A three year online course which provides an opportunity for the serious, 
academic study of Egyptology (120 credits) 


Diploma in Egyptology programme: 
A two year extension programme to the Certificate in Egyptology which 
provides for more in-depth, serious, academic study of Egyptology (120 credits) 


Short Courses in Egyptology: 

Six week, non-credit bearing courses in Egyptology-related topics, such as: 
* Queens of Ancient Egypt 

* Gods and Goddesses of Ancient Egypt 

* Tutankhamen 


Course Tutors: Dr Joyce Tyldesley & Dr Glenn Godenho 


For further details please visit our website: 


www.egyptologyonline.manchester.ac.uk 


Gain a fresh perspective and inspire your students 
Enhance your CV - great for career progression 
Earn £500 to £1,000 rising in subsequent years 


Improve your mark scheme knowledge, helping 
with mock exam marking 


AQA 


Realising potential 


__ Ga MUSIC MAGAZINE __ 


AWARDS 


Welcome to the BBC Music Magazine 
Awards 2018 — the world’s only classical 
music awards voted for by you 


The BBC Music Magazine Awards are the UK’s greatest 
celebration of recorded classical music, and you're invited. 

Mingle with the magazine team and music industry 
guests joining the classical music world, celebrities and 
winning artists. Previous guests have included Gok Wan, 
Alistair McGowan, Ed Balls and Joan Bakewell. 

The evening will feature live performances from 
winning artists and is hosted by BBC Music Magazine 
editor Oliver Condy and BBC Radio 4’s James Naughtie. 


Thursday 5 April 2018 
Kings Place, London N1 9AG 
£20 per ticket 
To buy tickets: www.seetickets.com/go/music 
TELEPHONE: 0871 231 0847* 


Experts discuss and review the latest history releases 


BOOKS ? 


“Richard was absent for the 
majority of his reign. He ruled 
for 10 years and, of those, we 
think he was on English soil 
for a maximum of six months. 
But that was driven by events 
on the world stage,” says 
Thomas Asbridge 


INTERVIEW / THOMAS ASBRIDGE 


‘Richard was a member of medieval 
Furopes most dysfunctional family” 


Thomas Asbridge speaks to Matt Elton about the myth and reality of Richard the Lionheart 


360 PRODUCTION 


BBC History Magazine 


Books / Interview 
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PROFILE THOMAS ASBRIDGE 


Reader in medieval history at Queen Mary University 
of London, Asbridge researched and presented the 2014 


BBC documentary The Greatest Knight: William Marshal. 
His previous books include The Crusades: The War for the 
Holy Land (Simon and Schuster, 2010). 


LIN CONTEXT | Born in 1157 to Henry Il 


and Eleanor of Aquitaine, Richard | ‘the 
Lionheart’ succeeded his father as king 
of England, and also ruled over much 

of what we today know as France. His 
decade-long reign was characterised by 
his involvement in the Third Crusade, of 
which he was a key Christian commander. 
Spanning three years (1189-92), the 
crusade aimed to retake Jerusalem from 
the Muslim leader Saladin. Despite being 
ultimately unsuccessful in this goal, the 
campaign led to the recapture of the ports 
of Acre and Jaffa. Richard’s role in the 
military effort has led to him often being 
seen as a heroic, almost mythic figure. 


How far did Richard's early 
experiences shape him? 

Richard grew up as a member of the 
Angevin dynasty, one of the most potent 
and powerful of the mid-12th century, but 
probably also the most dysfunctional family 
in medieval Europe. 

His family was remarkable, but also 
fraught with infighting. There was an 
incredibly viperous atmosphere in the 
family and at court, with everyone seeking 
to achieve power, if necessary at the cost of 
their wider dynastic fortunes. So it’s 
certainly fair to suggest that some of 
Richard’s ambition and ruthlessness was 
bred into him from an early age. 


Did that infighting influence his 
attitude as he got close to the throne? 
What’s often forgotten about Richard is 

that he was not expected to succeed Henry II. 
Richard’s elder brother, Henry the Young 
King, was predesignated as Henry II’s heir 
—and led two rebellions against their 
overbearing father, the first of which Richard 
was also involved with. After his brother 
died of dysentery in 1183, Richard became 
heir — and had already had his eyes opened 
to the idea that, if you wanted power, you 
had to pursue it doggedly. 

The big question on Richard’s mind in the 
late 1180s was whether he was going to be 
designated king of England and ruler of the 
rest of his family’s continental domains. The 
critical issue with the Angevin dynasty was 
that they not only had the right to the crown 
of England, through Henry I, but also to a 
huge array of land in what is now France. 
They ruled a territory that went from the 


border with Scotland to the foothills of the 
Pyrenees — and Richard didn’t want just part 
of that, he wanted all of it. He was willing to 
fight with his father to get what he wanted. 


Some people argue that his rule 
extending into the continent meant 

he was negligent of his English realm. 
What’s your take on that? 

That’s a core question of Richard’s reign, 
and I think there are two ways of answering 
it. The first issue, and perhaps the most 
important, is to recognise that Richard did 
not take his role as king of England lightly. 
He pursued the crown with absolute vigour, 
and the fact that he succeeded in becoming 
king marked him out distinctly. In the 
medieval world there was a significant leap 
between being something like a count or an 
earl and becoming the divinely ordained 
monarch. So the status of king very much 
mattered to him. 

It’s true to say, though, that Richard was 
absent for the majority of his reign. He ruled 
for the best part of 10 years and, of those, we 
think that he was on English soil for a 
maximum of six months. But that was 
driven by external matters and by events on 
the world stage, such as those that led to the 
Third Crusade calling him east. There was 
a strong element of necessity to his absence, 
in other words. 

In addition, although he was willing to tax 
England hard to pay for the wars he intended 
to fight, that approach wasn’t dissimilar to 
that adopted by his father or earlier Anglo- 
Norman rulers of England. So I certainly 
don’t see him as a neglectful king. 


To what extent do you believe Richard 
was driven by piety? 
That’s a very thorny issue, because we only 


get occasional glimpses of his piety. He made 
donations to a number of religious institu- 


‘It's certainly fair to 
suggest that some 

of Richard's ambition 
was bred into him 
froman early age” 


tions, and seems to have been a patron of 

a specific English saint, but we have relatively 
limited opportunities to assess what his 
attitude to piety might have been. 

There’s a famous moment when, on his 
way to the Holy Land, Richard paused on the 
island of Sicily. There, he is described in an 
eyewitness account as stripping almost 
naked and throwing himself to the floor in 
front of an assembled group of clergy, 
seemingly to declare his willingness to show 
his penitent soul in preparation for the 
coming crusade. That seems to have been 
crafted as a very public event, designed to 
show his desire to see the crusade as a form 
of penance. It perhaps suggests that he felt 
some burden of sin for what he’d done to get 
the crown — most notably turning against his 
own dynasty and attacking his father’s forces 
in Le Mans in 1189 — but I don’t think we 
have anywhere near the amount of evidence 
we would need to say that categorically. 

The only other really significant doubt 
about Richard’s piety is due to the fact that 
he never made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Saladin, ruler of the Muslim world, allowed 
unarmed crusaders to come as pilgrims, and 
many made the trip — but Richard did not. 

Some have argued that, on that basis, we 
cannot see him as being religiously devoted 
to the Christian ideals that drove many of 
the other crusaders. I think that, actually, 
this is a misreading of the evidence — most 
significantly because Richard was remark- 
ably unwell in 1192 when he could have 
made the pilgrimage. He was so ill, in fact, 
that he couldn’t even get out of his bed, so 
we shouldn't misread his inability to make 
the journey as a lack of piety. 


On the other hand, some events of 
Richard’s reign can be read as almost 
senseless in their brutality. How can 
we explain those? 
The most infamous of these episodes is 
Richard’s massacre of 2,700 prisoners 
outside the Mediterranean city of Acre 
at the start of his participation in the Third 
Crusade. Crusaders had retaken the port 
in July 1191, terms of surrender had been 
agreed, and a large party of Muslim captives 
had been taken prisoner. Then, on 
20 August, Richard had them executed — 
pretty clearly, I think, in cold blood. 

Yet the term ‘senseless’ is open to debate. 
I’m involved in a long-running research 
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A 14th-century vellum shows the capture of Acre during the Third Crusade. In the 
wake of the victory, Richard I had 2,700 prisoners murdered in cold blood 


project on crusade violence, which explores 
whether it was more extreme than other 
forms of warfare. This massacre is one of the 
key episodes I’ve looked at, and I think we 
can say that it was unusual to execute so 
many prisoners even in the context of the 
crusade. But I don’t think that we can 
accurately present it as ‘senseless’ or, as some 
historians have, the product of Richard’s 
blind rage. Instead, I think it was quite a 
calculated decision on his part. 

In one way, of course, the fact that he 
was willing to carry out such a horrific act 
of violence makes it far more chilling. But 
I think Richard intended it to do two things: 
first, to allow him to continue with the 
crusade without leaving behind a large party 
of Muslim prisoners that needed protecting, 


and, second, to send a very direct, forceful 
message to Saladin that this was the way in 
which he was going to conduct the holy war. 


It was absolutely fundamental. Ofall the 
things that put him in a different class as a 
medieval king of England, as a monarch of 
Europe, and as a ruler across the whole of the 
Middle Ages, it’s the one that puts him in the 
spotlight. It was the single most far-flung 
military campaign ever waged in person by 
an English monarch. 

What’s also notable is that, actually, there 
was a strong element of chance that gave 


“Richard knew the 
power of reputation, 
and cultivated the 
use of his nickname, 
Lionheart, during 
his own reign” 


Richard the opportunity to emerge as the 
leader of the Third Crusade. Nobody 
expected him to become the figurehead 
when the campaign began, but the death of 
Europe’s elder statesman, Frederick 
Barbarossa, left a power vacuum that 
Richard was able to fill. 


I spent a lot of time considering why 
Richard’s myth developed so significantly 
throughout the Middle Ages and beyond. 

I think that, partly, it’s because he knew 
the power of reputation: for instance, he 
cultivated the use of his famous nickname, 
‘Lionheart’, during his own lifetime. Even 
during his reign he understood the 
importance of image. 

But the fact remains that he did become 
leader of the Third Crusade and he did 
become an opponent of Saladin. People have 
become fascinated by both these subjects 
and we find them depicted in literature and 
art. What really struck me was how often 
historical complexities about these subjects 
are thrown away. Even though, as far as we 
know, Richard and Saladin never met, and 
the crusade was significantly short of full 
success, you can find many accounts of 
Richard and Saladin fighting in single 
combat — and, of course, Richard wins every 
time. That speaks, I think, to the popularity 

— of him as a mythic figure, as 
waa well as how such tales can 
= alter the warp and weft of 
actual history. 
Richard I: The Crusader King 
by Thomas Asbridge 
(Allen Lane, 128 pages, £12.99) 
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Rome’s journey from settlement to superpower 


The Rise of Rome 
by Kathryn Lomas 
Profile, 482 pages, £25 


‘Roman history’ takes 
the story ofa small, 
nondescript Iron Age 
settlement — datable 
archaeologically to at 
least as far back as 
ae 1000 BC - that would 
~ become known as 
Rome and, a millennium later, rule 
most of the known western world. 
Too often that story excludes Italy. The 
purpose of Kathryn Lomas’s new study 
is to fill that gap and locate Rome in its 


THE RISE OF 


A fresco from the 

sixth century BC, 

found in a tomb in 
jo, vjLatium, showing a. 
e * dancing couple” 


wider Italian context, from its earliest 
emergence to its conquest of the whole 
Italian peninsular by 270 BC. She takes 
the story chapter by chapter, comparing 
and contrasting developments in Italy 
with those in Rome. 

As Lomas’s extensive notes make 
clear, she is especially successful at 
bringing a wide range of new archaeo- 
logical analyses to bear upon the 
problem of the absence of written 
sources about Rome’s rise. 

The growth of urbanisation is the 
main theme. From c800—600 BC, the 
Etruscans to the north of Rome were 
the main cultural and economic force, 
while Greek colonists flourished in the 
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southern half of Italy. During this 
period, proto-urban settlements across 
Italy became city-states, with aristocra- 
cies turning into more open societies, 
though noble families still held sway. 

At this early stage, Rome, in the 
area known as Latium (home of the 
Latin-speaking Romans), lagged 
behind. But during the seventh to sixth 
centuries BC, it began to take the same 
path as its neighbours. There is 
evidence of a Greek presence in Rome at 
this time, and a degree of control over 
local areas that made it one of the 
largest settlements in the region. It too 
took on the characteristics of a 
city-state — literacy and coinage playing 
their part — and the development of 
major public areas, such as the forum, 
suggests the growth of a sense of 
community. Settlements on the famous 
seven hills of Rome showed signs of 
becoming part of that community, and 
leagues of Latin city-states — with their 
shared culture, language and religious 
rituals — began to emerge. 

A key moment in Rome’s history 
came with the end of Etruscan 
influence on the city, when the 
Etruscan kings, who had ruled Rome, 
were replaced by a republican system. 
After a degree of internal turmoil, this 
laid the foundation for Rome’s eventual 
political stability. After Rome 
conquered the Etruscans at Lake 
Regillus in 496 BC, it now began to 
expand rapidly and aggressively outside 
Latium. Celtic invasions, and the 
emergence of the powerful Samnites 
(tribes who lived in mountainous 
central Italy) and other ethnic group- 
ings, added to a period of dramatic 
transition across Italy. 

In the fourth century BC, Rome 
attracted the attention of Carthage, 
which sealed three treaties with it. It 
was now an international force to be 


Settlements became 
city-states, with 
aristocracies turning 


into more open 
societies 
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reckoned with. By 270 BC, it had 
mastered all Italy. 

During this period, Rome’s true genius 
became apparent, in its capacity to turn 
enemies into friends through alliances. 
As Lomas highlights, the result was that 
Rome never ruled Italy directly as an 
empire, but controlled it via a network 
of arm’s-length treaties, simultaneously 
colonising and offering citizenship, 
autonomy and settlement. As a result, 
Rome had an abundant supply of 
manpower to fight its wars, and the 
political organisation to hold everything 
together. Its growing population and 
increasing wealth from conquest only 


Dispelling Hitler’s myths 
ROGER MOORHOUSE applauds a forensic exposé of the Nazi 
leader’s lies about his political awakening 


Becoming Hitler: The Making 
of a Nazi 

by Thomas Weber 

Oxford University Press, 448 pages, £20 


“History will be kind to 
me,” Winston Churchill 
supposedly said, “for I 
intend to write it.” Of 
course, history has been 


was essentially an “opportunist with mild 
left-leaning sympathies”. 

Beyond that, Weber contends that 
Hitler’s political awakening occurred only 
in the summer of 1919, specifically when 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty became 
known. From there, he gravitated towards 
the various groups of disgruntled misfits 
on the fringes of Bavarian politics, 
settling in the DAP (the German 


added to its taste for expansion. far from kind to Hitler, Workers’ Party), which would become the 
That said, Italy was still a coat of many and rightly so, but in NSDAP (the Nazi Party). Crucially, 
Mein Kampf he too Weber tells us, Hitler’s world view was not 


Rome never ruled Italy 
directly asan empire, 
but controlled it viaa 
network of arm’s- 
length treaties 


colours. It was not until after the 
Carthaginian general Hannibal had been 
defeated (202 BC) that linguistic and 
cultural Romanisation spread across 
Italy, helped in no small measure by the 
integrated Romano-lItalian armies. 
Lomas’s fully referenced and detailed, 
authoritative book admirably fulfils its 
remit to understand Rome in its wider 
Italian setting. This clear and judicious 
account does, however, leave one prob- 
lem unresolved. Inflicting a heavy defeat 
on Rome never achieved surrender, just 
the certainty of a response in kind. Why 
was this? It is not as if the Etruscans or 
Samnites were pushovers. Was it Roman 
weaponry? Training? Tactics? Numbers? 
Leadership? Or sheer determination? 
Presumably we shall find out in the next 
volume in the series, which will 
hopefully also include an examination of 
Rome’s wars against Carthage. 
Peter Jones is a classicist and the author of 
Veni, Vidi, Vici: Everything You Ever Wanted 
to Know About the Romans but Were Afraid to 
Ask (Atlantic, 2013) 


attempted to write his own history, 
particularly the circumstances of his 
political awakening. It is a story that has 
proved remarkably durable. 

Thomas Weber’s new book demolishes 
some of the Nazi leader’s last remaining 
fibs. Hitler had good reason to rewrite his 
past when he penned his autobiography- 
cum-manifesto in 1924-25. Firstly, he 
wanted to show his political awakening as 
having taken place spontaneously, 
without outside inspiration, in the 
manner that would befit a genius. But, 
perhaps more pressingly, Hitler felt the 
need to conceal the real story of his 
political journey, which had included, it 
seems, a flirtation with socialism. 

Thomas Weber has mined the archives 
to unearth the truth about Hitler’s early 
political life and the story that he tells is 
very different from Hitler’s own rose- 
tinted tale. He shows, for instance, how 
Hitler’s decision to remain in the army 
in 1918 demonstrated at least a latent 
sympathy for the revolution that had 
toppled the Bavarian monarchy that 
same year. Weber also suggests 
that Hitler even took part in the 
funeral parade for Kurt Eisner, 
the radical socialist premier of 
Bavaria, who had been murdered 
by a rightwing assassin in 1919. 
Hitler at this time, Weber writes, 


Hitler as a senior 

private ina 
Bavarian volunteer 
regiment, 1914 


yet fully formed: he briefly favoured an 
alliance with the Russian Whites, for 
instance, and his anti-Semitism was at 
least partly tactical — a way of distinguish- 
ing himself from the various other 
would-be demagogues on the right. 

Of course, little of this should be 
entirely surprising. All politicians evolve 
in their thinking, shift their positions and 
recant earlier articles of faith. What is so 
remarkable is that Hitler’s attempt to 
show himself as being ‘born’ a fully- 
formed Nazi in 1919 should have survived 
virtually unchallenged for so long. 

In truth, some of Weber’s material — 
such as Hitler’s supposed participation in 
Eisner’s funeral cortége — has been 
suggested before, not least in Ian 
Kershaw’s monumental biography. 
However, Weber nonetheless deserves 
huge credit for giving chapter and verse; 
for shining a stark light into the murky 
recesses of Hitler’s early life; and — 
crucially — for finding new sources where 
previously there was only supposition and 

allusion. Despite a few stylistic 
lapses, this book is hugely 
important: it is a genuine 
contribution to our 
understanding of one 

of history’s ogres. El 
Roger Moorhouse is the author 
of The Devils’ Alliance: 
Hitler’s Pact with Stalin, 
1939-1941 (Bodley 
® Head, 2014) 
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Off the rails 


JON WILSON enjoys a journey into the dysfunctional origins of India’s 
railways, but questions their relevance to India’s commuters today 


Railways and the Raj: How the Age 
of Steam Transformed India 

by Christian Wolmar 

Atlantic, 384 pages, £25 


Christian Wolmar 
begins the last chapter 

of his sweeping, well- 
researched history of the 
railways of British India 
by saying: “There are no 
empty trains in India.” 
Railways and the Raj 
assumes the Indian railway network has 
always been the subcontinent’s backbone 
and that it has always been teeming with 
passengers. He imagines it as a system 
created for imperial ends, but which has 
been embraced by Indians as their own, 
so every seat and carriage was, and is 
still, full. In fact, there have always been 
empty seats. There are near-empty trains 


now, particularly between India’s 
metropolitan cities, which are connected 
far more quickly, cheaply and — for most 
people — conveniently, by air. 

Wolmar’s engaging narrative is not a 
celebratory account. As he rightly shows, 
the British rulers of 19th-century India 
were reluctant latecomers to the idea of 
railways in the country. As the book 
explains, to begin with, the East India 
Company in London imagined that 
everything from “violent winds and the 
vertical sun’, to the difficulty of 
employing qualified engineers in India, 
made railways there impossible. They 
were first constructed as a “timid 


Railways were run to 
meet the needs of the 
imperial state 


Assam Bengal Railway 


company labourers at work in 
c1925. The railways were an 
afterthought to British colonial 
rulers, argues a new book 


experiment” of 142 miles, when 
railway-building was in full swing 
elsewhere. It was only when they were 
seen as politically useful to an embattled 
imperial state, that they received the full 
backing of British power. 

The process of railway-building was 
often fraught, with frequent strikes and 
labour disputes. In contrast to Britain, 
where private firms controlled the 
railways, in India, the imperial govern- 
ment had the upper hand, deciding 
where routes were laid, when trains ran, 
and how much fares would be. Govern- 
ment control meant that the railways 
were designed and run to meet the needs 
of the imperial state, not India’s popula- 
tion or economy. 

Wolmar is excellent on the Indian 
critics of India’s railways. Many 19th- 
century nationalists thought the British 
should build canals instead, as they 
would provide irrigation, as well as 
transporting goods. The railway cause 
wasn’t helped by the fact that they 
remained a bastion of racial privilege, 
employing few Indians, in any but the 
most menial positions, until the Second 
World War. During the high-points of 
Indian resistance to British rule, the 
railways were a target. Thankfully, there 
is no nostalgia for the Raj here. India’s 
railways were better run — with more 
investment and fewer accidents — when 
their former Indian critics managed the 
system after 1947. As Wolmar writes, 
under British rule “the railways could 
have done much more for India”. 

The question, though, is whether one 
can make much sense of India’s railways 
without thinking about other forms of 
transport. Most Indians don’t get from 
A to B by train: they walk, cycle or get 
the bus. Ever since the 1950s, Indian 
passengers have travelled more by road 
than by rail, now 20 times more. To get 
between big cities, those with a bit of 
money fly. The railways may, as Wolmar 
notes, be linked up with our idea of India 
as a nation. But like so many things 
about India, that idea is a myth, and 
very different from the reality. 

Jon Wilson, of King’s College London, is 
author of India Conquered: Britain’s Raj and 
the Chaos of Empire (2016) 
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Hearts and Minds: The Untold 
Story of the Great Pilgrimage and 
How Women Won the Vote 

by Jane Robinson 

Doubleday, 400 pages, £20 


The campaign for the 
parliamentary vote for 
women in Victorian and 
Edwardian Britain has 
attracted the attention 
of many scholars. Two 

. key groups of campaign- 
ers are usually identified — the constitu- 
tional, law-abiding ‘suffragists’ of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies (NUWSS), and the law-break- 
ing ‘militant suffragettes’ of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
(WSPU). The main aim of this readable, 
entertaining book is to challenge the 
common assumption that it was the 
suffragettes who won the vote. 

The NUWSS was founded in 1897 
with Millicent Garrett Fawcett as its 
leader. Emmeline Pankhurst was also a 
member of the NUWSS (which Robin- 
son omits to mention), and of the Inde- 


Auntie’s War: The BBC During the 
Second World War 

by Edward Stourton 

Doubleday, 432 pages, £20 


This highly readable book 
seeks to explain why and 


how the Second World 
cane War transformed the 
war British Broadcasting 


Corporation. Auntie’s 
War captures the peculiar 
mix of establishment conservatism and 


A group of suffragists attempt 
to distance themselves from 
the militant suffragettes 

by proclaiming themselves 
“law-abiding”, 1913 


A genteel campaign 


JUNE PURVIS questions the claim that peaceful protests by 
“quiet, home-loving” women won the vote in 1918 


pendent Labour Party, before founding 
the WSPU in 1903. Tired of the lack of 
success of constitutional methods and of 
the socialist movement’s refusal to treat 
women equally, she had decided to form 
a new organisation that, unlike the NU- 
WSS, would only admit women. ‘Deeds, 
not words’ became their infamous 
motto. Emmeline co-led the organisa- 
tion with her eldest daughter, Christabel, 
a brilliant strategist. 

Jane Robinson describes the differing 
tactics of these two wings of the move- 
ment, bringing in both well-known and 
more obscure characters. Emma Sproson 
from Wolverhampton, a keen feminist 
with young children and married toa 
postman, makes a welcome appearance 
as a suffragette. Like so many other 
members of the WSPU, she was arrested 
after a peaceful protest and imprisoned. 


The NUWSS’s response 
was to organisea 
‘Great Pilgrimage’ 


technocratic progressivism that shaped 
the BBC during its first decades, and 
demonstrates the huge reward in soft 
power that Britain reaped from its 
broadcasts to occupied Europe. Though 
Edward Stourton insists he has tried to 
remain detached, the book is at its most 
engaging when he contrasts his own 
experiences as a BBC journalist prepar- 
ing for war-zone assignments or editing 
in the field, to those of his forebears. He 
successfully brings out the craft that 
enabled the best radio performers to 
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As the ‘militant’ tactics of the suffra- 
gettes increased — especially after March 
1912, when some engaged in arson and 
damage to property — Fawcett became 
exasperated. The NUWSS’s response was 
to organise a peaceful ‘Great Pilgrim- 
age’ to show the public that there were 
many “quiet, home-loving” women who 
wanted the vote. For six weeks during the 
summer of 1913, crowds of women and 
a number of men set off from across the 
country to converge on London. 

Does Robinson successfully argue her 
case for it being the suffragists who won 
partial enfranchisement for women 
under the Representation of the People 
Act in 1918? Sadly not. She assumes, 
rather than demonstrates, that peaceful 
protest brought change, ignoring the 
fact that renewal of suffragette militancy 
played a significant part. 


Blitzing the airwaves 


DAN TODMAN commends a bold attempt to tell the story of the BBC’s 
wartime broadcasts, and their effect on listeners at home and abroad 


enthral their listeners. 

If youre new to the subject, Auntie’s 
War isn't a bad place to start. However, 
covering the entirety of the BBC’s huge 
wartime output is beyond the ability 
ofa single volume. The home front in 
1939-41 gets a lot of attention, as Stourton 
recounts noteworthy broadcasts, from 
Sandy MacPherson’s Bore War to 
JB Priestley’s Postscripts and Ed Murrow’s 
Blitz. There is a brief section on well- 
known hits such as ITMA and The Brains 
Trust, and a welcome chapter on George 
Orwell’s intriguing involvement with the 
Eastern Service. 

From then on, Stourton concentrates 
on broadcasting to Europe and the 
reporting of the victory campaign in 
1944—45. The reader gets a strong sense 
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Much more analysis of the political 
situation than is evident in this book is 


necessary to support Robinson’s case. 
Both the Liberals and Conservatives — 
the two main parties of the day — sought 
advantage from any female suffrage, 
while Herbert Asquith, Liberal prime 
minister for much of the campaign, was 
a staunch opponent to votes for women. 
Only when he stood down in 1916, was 
change possible. 

Nonetheless, Hearts and Minds, with 
its coverage of both suffragist and 
suffragette, is a lively, informative book 
that many will enjoy reading. 

June Purvis is emeritus professor of women’s 
and gender history at the University of 
Portsmouth, and author of Christabel 
Pankhurst: A Biography (2018) 
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of some key changes, but this structure 
makes it difficult to fit together a coherent 
overall picture. For all the discussion of 
output, the voice of the listeners — and 
the BBC’s shifting sense of its audience 
and how they ought to be catered for —is 
largely absent. 

Readers wanting more on this vast 
and fascinating topic should search 


erones from the front 


NIC D is disappointed by the lack of fresh material in 
a new narrative of the final months of the First World War 


The Last Battle: Endgame on 
the Western Front, 1918 

by Peter Hart, 

Profile, 420 pages, £25 


The story of 1918 remains 
one of the least under- 
stood periods of the First 
World War, all too often 
overshadowed by the 
grim fighting of 1916 at 
Verdun and the Somme. 
Peter Hart, a historian 
with the Imperial War Museum in 
London, has previously written on this 
subject with his 1918: A Very British 
Victory. He is now returning to the 
subject for the centenary. This new book 
looks at the final phase of the campaign 
on the western front, beginning with the 
Franco-American attack in the Meuse- 
Argonne on 26 September and continu- 
ing until the Armistice on 11 November 
1918. For Hart, these battles barely 
feature in our memory: “Scant details 
appear in general books on the war,” he 
writes, “indeed there is little of relevance 
in most works devoted solely to 1918.” 
This brings us to the first of a number of 
problems. Even though Hart admits in the 
introduction that his emphasis is on the 
British Army (with a few German sources 
thrown in for balance), his knowledge 
seems strangely patchy. He complains that 
little has been written on 1918, yet ignores 
significant works by a host of British and 
Commonwealth historians, including 
myself, David Stevenson, Shane Schreiber, 


ian 
ima 


Robin Prior, Trevor Wilson, Paul Harris 
and Niall Barr. This is compounded by 
a critical shortage of German, American 
and French sources. 

Given that Hart begins the book with 
the Meuse-Argonne (the biggest land 
battle in US history), it is surprising that 
more is not made of copious overseas 
material. Hart relies on a handful of pub- 
lished personal accounts and regimental 
histories, while ignoring new research on 
the American expeditionary force and the 
masses of unpublished personal accounts 
that can be found in US archives. 

The Last Battle really offers little that 
has not already been covered by historians 
before. As we have come to expect from 
Peter Hart, he leaves most of the talk- 
ing to the eyewitness testimonies that he 
quotes at length (most from the Imperial 
War Museum). Indeed, in places this can 
become overwhelming as the voice of the 
historian is lost in long personal accounts. 
For example, we are introduced to Private 
Arthur Jenkin of the Tank Corps, whose 
testimony takes up almost five full pages. 

It might have been more useful to 
convert The Last Battle into a selection of 
oral history texts and personal accounts 
that the author could have commented 
on or edited. This would have provided a 
fantastic resource for other scholars. As it 
is, the book offers a collection of interest- 
ing stories, but little more. 

Nick Lloyd is reader in military and imperial 
history at King’s College, London, and author 
of Passchendaele: A New History (2017) 


ane 3 : American soldiers in i} 
out Christina Baade’s excellent Victory H 


the Meuse-Argonne H | ‘1 | : | 
through Harmony: The BBC and Popular forest, October 1918 a fl 
Music in World War II (2013). Baade’s 
book comes with a link to a website where 
you can hear the tunes under discussion: 
a sensibly innovative approach. 


Dan Todman is a historian at Queen Mary 
University of London and author of Britain’s 
War: Into Battle, 1937-1941 (2016) 
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Blood and Sand: 

Suez, Hungary and 

the Crisis that Shook 
the World 

by Alex von Tunzelmann 
Simon & Schuster, 480 pages, £9.99 


The Suez Crisis 
of 1956 is fading 
to the margins of 
lived memory. 
Fortunately for 
historians, many 
of the key partic- 
ipants left written records of 
their experiences. In Blood and 
Sand, Alex von Tunzelmann 
draws from this literature to 
provide a vivid account ofa 
crisis that set the old colonial 
powers of Britain and France 
against their Cold War ally, the 
United States. 

The Anglo-French conspira- 
tors exploited Israeli hostility 
to Egypt’s president Nasser in 
order to trigger a new Arab- 
Israeli war; this in turn provid- 
ed a pretext to reoccupy Egypt, 
just months after the last Brit- 
ish troops had withdrawn 
from the country. In the 
midst of the plotting for 
war in the Middle East, 
a revolution broke out 
in Hungary, anda sig- 
nificant feature of Von 
Tunzelmann’s book 
is her interweaving of 
these two crises. This 
sort of contextualisa- 
tion has precedents, 
including Simon Ball’s 
recent The World in 
Revolt, which analysed 
1956 as a watershed year 
in postwar global affairs. 

Von Tunzelmann has 
previously written about the 
end of empire in south Asia and 
the Cold War in the Carib- 
bean. In Blood and Sand, she 
once again demonstrates an 
impressive mastery of a com- 
plex subject. At points — most 


notably when discussing the 
possibility that the American 
intelligence services might have 
kept President Eisenhower in 
the dark about Anglo-French 
collusion: she offers pro- 
vocative and original analysis. 
However, the structuring of the 
book works slightly less well. 
Although the chapter headings 
give the appearance of a direct 
chronological march from 

22 October to 6 November 
1956, Von Tunzelmann is 
constantly looking backwards 
for context. This historical 
head turning may give readers 
a cognitive crick in the neck. 
Nevertheless, Blood and Sand 
combines accuracy with 
readability, and is thus in the 
best tradition of popular his- 
tory writing. Hi 

Spencer Mawby is the author of 
The Transformation and Decline of 
the British Empire (Palgrave, 2015) 


Queen Isabella of Castile, 
“one of the most remarkable 
leaders in Renaissance 
Europe”, painted in c1500 


Books / Paperbacks 


PAPERBACKS 


Isabella of Castile: 
Europe's First Great Queen 
by Giles Tremlett 

Bloomsbury, 624 pages, £12.99 


In 1474, Isabella 
of Castile 
inherited a 
fractious 
kingdom from 
her older half- 
brother. Her 
legitimacy was contested by 
powerful enemies, and the 
authority of the crown had 
been weakened by decades of 
political and social strife. 
Castile was a lesser player in 
European affairs. 

By the time of her death 
three decades later, the political 
entity created by Isabella of 
Castile and her husband 
Ferdinand of Aragon — what we 
now call Spain — had become a 
power to be reckoned with in 
Europe and had taken its first 
decisive steps towards imperial 
greatness. Queen Isabella is 
remembered today as one of 
. the great heroes of Spanish 
\ history and the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic is 
one of the greatest civil 
honours bestowed by 
the Spanish state. 

Giles Tremlett 
offers us a balanced 
and nicely paced 
account of the life 
of one of the most 
remarkable rulers in 
Renaissance Europe. 

The 46 chapters are 
evenly divided, and 
cover the main events 
of Isabella’s reign (such 
as the establishment of 
the Inquisition in 1480, the 
war against Muslim Granada 
in 1492, and Spain’s involve- 
ment in European wars and 
diplomacy). Tremlett also 
provides an intimate portrait of 
the queen and her personal life. 


Based on a meticulous reading 
of recent scholarship, this book 
is engaging and accessible to all 
readers, including those who 
are not already familiar with 
Spanish history. Hl 

Francois Soyer is associate 
professor of late medieval and early 
modern history at the University 

of Southampton 


Victorians Undone: 
Tales of the Flesh in the 
Age of Decorum 

by Kathryn Hughes 

Fourth Estate, 432 pages, £9.99 


It isn’t often that 
I read a book and 
think “Wow! 
Every historian 
of Victorian 
Britain should 
read this.” But 
the short introduction to 
Kathryn Hughes’s latest book, 
Victorians Undone, elicited this 
response in me. It is a lyrical 
reflection on the corporeal 
bodies of Victorian men and 
women, as well as on the way 
their fleshiness has become 
invisible to historians. 

Hughes encourages us to pay 
more attention to the vital signs 
of life: those “fluxy realities”, 
oozes, and itches that are 
integral to being human. To 
show how this can be done, she 
tells five historical stories: the 
distended belly of Lady Flora 
Hastings; Darwin’s shaggy 
beard; George Eliot’s mis- 
matched hands; the succulent 
mouth of Fanny Cornforth; and 
the meaning behind the phrase 
“Sweet FA’. This is historical 
storytelling at its very best. 
Joanna Bourke is professor of 
history at Birkbeck, University of 
London and editor of War and Art: 
A Visual History of Modern Conflict 
(Reaktion Books, 2017) 
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THREE MORE 
NOVELS SETIN 
AFRICA 


Things Fall Apart 
Chinua Achebe (1958) 


Long recognised 
as a milestone in 
African literature, this 
: remarkable novel by 
Wages SS the Nigerian writer 
Chinua Achebe, who 
died in 2013, is as 
gripping today as it 
was when it was first published 60 
years ago. Set in the 19th century, 
it tells the story of Okonkwo, a 
wrestling champion and leader of 
his Igbo people, who is a tragic 
— witness to the demoralising impact 
Mutesa | of Buganda receives explorers John Speke and James Grant in 1862. of the arrival of white colonialists on 
Colonialism is one of the themes addressed in a new novel, Kintu his countrymen and culture. 


F | Cli O N Te Condé (1987) 
Sins of the father 


NICK RENNISON 1s drawn in by a multi-generational tale 
of violence and redemption in Uganda 


Apart 


Originally written in 
French, this epic tale 
set in the African 
kingdom of Segu 
opens in the final 
years of the 18th 


Kintu of the past. In four stories set in modern century. It follows the 

Jennifer Nansubuga Makumbi Uganda, Makumbi traces the echoes of fortunes of Dousika 

Oneworld, 432 pages, £14.99 the curse and of the tangled dramas of Traore, an adviser to the king, and 
Kintu’s life: a woman goes in search of the fate of his sons through the 


decades to come. Tribal warfare, 


In the middle of the the father who abandoned her as a baby; 

; : a2 em the clash of cultures, the advance 
18th century, Kintu an evangelical Christian and his wife of Islam and the beginnings of 
Kidda is a provincial endeavour to spread their joyless faith western imperialism all play their 
governor inthe African _ to children and a grandchild who want parts in a novel of tremendous 
kingdom of Buganda.A _ nothing from it; a man is haunted by the scope and ambition. 
new kabaka, or king, has _ thought that he might have infected his 
just climbed to the top young son with HIV; a western-educated Half of a Yellow Sun 
of the state’s murderous —_ academic looks back on his life, unaware Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie (2006) 


political ladder and Kintu must make the _ that one of his children has been accused 
long, dangerous journey to the capitalto —_ of theft and lynched. All are moving 
pledge allegiance to him. He takes with towards a reunion of the clan in its 

him his adopted son Kalema, intending _ ancestral territory—an opportunity 


This powerful, Orange 
Prize-winning novel is 
_ set amid the horrors 
of the Nigerian civil 


that the boy should find a position at to free themselves from the oppressive : 
eg : war in the 1960s. The 
the court. However, tragedy lies in wait burdens of the past. Biante ahinoavacars 
for them. Kintu, ina sudden fit of rage, Kintu is not a conventional historical seen through the eyes 
strikes Kalema and accidentally kills novel. Much of itis set in recent times. of a number of vividly 
him. On Kintu’s return to his own lands, —_ But few novels display a richer sense of realised characters, from Ugwu, 
the boy’s biological father — an outsider how history shapes the lives of indi- the teenager employed as a 
to the clan— places acurse onthe gover- _ viduals and ofa nation. It is not always houseboy by a charismatic 
nor, and in the years to come Kintu pays —_ an easy read, but it tackles themes of university professor, to Olanna, 
a heavy price for his act of violence. identity, the clash between tradition and the beautiful and well-educated | 
As Jennifer Nansubuga Makumbi modernity, and the legacy of colonialism ae pee ie is the ies S 
moves her complex, multi-layered nar- with great intelligence and insight. Ei Sebi ial eantanaaduoe eos ih eoacaa 
ee Agnto th half of th Adichie’s characters find 
rative forward into the second ha : C eerenn ssrrennrennnnnteenne nnn a shemeelectewent Usiiietoreal 
20th century, Kintu’s descendants also Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s forces far beyond their control. 
find their lives affected by the sorrows Truth (Corvus, 2016) 
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Celebrity trampers 


The Pilgrimage 
TV BBC Two 
Scheduled for February 


The tradition of making a journey for 
spiritual reasons dates back thousands 
of years, but does it have any relevance 
in the 21st century? To find out, seven 
famous faces — Neil Morrissey, Debbie 
McGee, Heather Small, Ed Byrne, the 
Reverend Kate Bottley, Raphael Rowe 
and JJ Chalmers — become modern-day 
pilgrims, walking part of the Camino 
de Santiago in Spain over 15 days. 

Along the way the septet, who stay in 
hostels and carry all they need, debate 
theology and belief, and visit historical 
landmarks. They also find the journey to 
be much more physically demanding 
than they could have imagined. 


Walking the walk... The celebrities 
who undertake The Pilgrimage 


MRAAUUAMARAUUAGROAOAORRORORUSDAROUMREDRROOREROUEG 
Offbeat history 


The Music of Time - Jamaica 
RADIO BBC World Service 
Saturday 3 February 


The music of Jamaica is, as Professor 
Carolyn Cooper puts it, “rooted in a long 
history of resistance to oppression’. It’s a 
story that reaches back to Africa—as do 
the beats that helped sustain the human- 
ity of those transported to the island. 
Moving forward in time, Cooper’s 
documentary looks in depth at reggae. 
Bob Marley — and especially the One Love 
Peace Concert of April 1978 — is central to 
the story. As the Wailers played Jammin”, 
Marley joined the hands of warring 
political rivals Michael Manley and 
Edward Seaga — something nobody other 
than the reggae singer could have done. 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 


TV. RADIO 


Grub up HiSTORY 
Polly Russell tells us about a new show looking CHOICE 
at changes in the northern working-class diet 


Back in Time for Tea recognised the impact on health of poor 
TV BBC Two diet, and acted on it. For example, 
Scheduled for 25 February research revealed that wealthier children 
grew taller, prompting a 1930s policy of 
For working-class families striving to giving milk to primary-school pupils. 
subsist in the wake of the First World But this isn’t a tale of linear improve- 
War, life wasn’t easy. The cost of food ments. Unemployment reached 37 per 


typically ate up athird of the household — cent in County Durham in the 1930s. 
budget, and often this food was stodgy. _ In those years, the families of men who 


“What’s very revealing is how reliant remained on the dole for 26 weeks faced 
people were on basic carbohydrates a means test. “Someone effectively came 
— potatoes and bread especially,” says around to your house and added up 
Polly Russell, food historian and your household goods and any income 
co-presenter with Sara Cox of Back in your children might be earning from a 
Time for Tea. paper round, or your wife from sewing,” 


Ina departure from earlier iterations says Russell. “That was deducted from 
of the living history programme, which — the amount to which you were entitled. 


broadly focused on middle-class diets You're unemployed, youre getting the 
and London, the emphasis of this series dole and we’re going to reduce that — it’s 
is on the eating habits of working folk, a double kick in the teeth.” 
specifically in northern England — hence In contrast, rationing may actually 
tea rather than dinner. It follows the Ellis have been a relief to many, because they 
family of Bradford as they travel from had “a consistent, nutritious diet almost 
1918 to 1999 — years during which diets for the first time”. Post-1945, with rising 
changed hugely, as charted in govern- incomes, better education and cheaper 
ment research that underpins the series. food, life rapidly got better. For the first 
In the aftermath of the Great War, time, working people had a surplus, and 
meat was a luxury that, for poorer food in the larder. Meanwhile, immi- 
families, meant bacon, offal or cheap cuts. grants introduced new kinds of dishes. 
These had to be cooked imaginatively, “When you compress history over a few 
which is presumably how cow-heel pie weeks, you really see how significant the 
came to be created. Authorities changes are,” says Russell. 


SS 
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. “What's very 
revealing is how 

_ reliant people were on 
_basic carbohydrates” 


\s “Presenters Sara Cox (second left) and 
Polly Russell (right) with the Ellis family 
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Campaigner Lillian Bilocca (1929-88, second left in the front row) leads Hull 
women on a protest march to the dockside offices of trawler owners 


Tragedy at sea 


Hull’s Headscarf Heroes 


TVBBC Four 
Scheduled for February 


Even by the standards of a deep-sea 
fishing industry in which high risk is 
accepted, the events of early 1968 were 
shocking. Within a few short weeks, 
three trawlers sailing out of Kingston 
upon Hull were lost. The “Triple Trawler 
Disaster’ claimed the lives of 58 men. 
What happened next was remarkable. 
The mothers, wives, daughters and 
girlfriends of trawlermen began to 
demand change. Five decades later, 
this film from Testimony Films, which 


Turning points 


Eight Days that Made Rome 


DVD (Spirit Entertainment 
Limited, £24.99) 


The history of Rome, argues Bettany 
Hughes, was profoundly shaped in 
“single critical moments”. She’s 
talking about moments such as 
Hannibal’s defeat at the battle of Zama 
in 202 BC, Julius Caesar’s decision to 
cross the Rubicon, and Constantine 
the Great’s baptism as 
a Christian - a deathbed 
spiritual declaration with 
profound effects. 

In this series, first 
shown on Channel 5, 
Hughes uses these 
events — and as the 
title suggests, five 
other episodes — as 
starting points to tell 


P| 


specialises in gathering first-hand 
accounts from those at the centre of 
historical events, looks back at protests 
that not only knocked the conflict in 
Vietnam off the front pages of the 
newspapers, but led to tangible changes. 
For the first time, health-and-safety 
regulations were introduced to protect 
trawlermen working in hazardous 
Arctic seas. ‘Mother ships’ went out 
with the fleet to assist men in trouble. 

The documentary focuses in great 
part on Hessle Road, a fishing commu- 
nity with a long tradition of men going 
to sea, which was hit particularly hard 
by the loss of the boats. 


the wider tale of how Roman 
civilisation developed. 

As you might expect, it’s a 
frequently gory story. Hughes 
explores battlefields where no 
quarter was asked for or given — yet 
there’s also much here about Rome’s 
art and architecture and, reflecting 
her abiding interest in the history of 
ideas, its influence even now on how 
we see the world. 

As aresult, Hughes covers a lot of 
ground, but the series never comes 
across as skimpy or simplistic. 

Rather, as the historian 
@» unearths telling details 
» to highlight, it once 
again demonstrates 

her enviable ability 
to make the 
classical world 
accessible from 
the perspective of 
the 21st century. 


Bettany Hughes tells the story of Rome 
via key events in its history 


ALSO LOOK 
OUT FOR... 


Social reformer Frederick Douglass, 
whose life is discussed in In Our Time 


As part of celebrations to mark 
its 250th anniversary, the Royal 
Academy of Arts is reassembling 
a significant portion of Charles I’s 
art collection. In CharlesI’s 
Treasures Reunited (BBC Two, 
February) Brenda Emmanus 
explores a treasure trove of 
artefacts including paintings by 
Van Dyck, Rubens and Titian, a 
collection that was partly broken up 
by Oliver Cromwell. Also look out 
for Art, Passion & Power: The Story 
of the Royal Collection (BBC Four, 
January and iPlayer), in which 
Andrew Graham-Dixon considers 
the wider story of the artworks 
owned by the Queen as sovereign. 

Also on BBC Four, Ruth Ellis 
(scheduled for February) tells the 
story of the last woman to be hanged 
in Britain, convicted of the murder of 
her lover, David Blakely. (For more on 
the case, see our feature on page 50.) 

As Melvyn Bragg’s In Our Time 
(Radio 4, Thursday 25 January) 
continues, listen out for programmes 
about the Roman politician and 
lawyer Cicero; African-American 
social reformer Frederick Douglass 
(1818-95); and crystallographer 
Rosalind Franklin (1920-58). 

On Yesterday, Nazi Victory: Fact 
or Fiction (Thursday 15 February) 
is a six-part series in which Guy 
Walters details what the Nazis 
might have done had they prevailed 
in the Second World War. On PBS 
America, now available on Freeview, 
Secrets of the Shining Knight 
(Friday 26 January) recreates the 
metalworking methods of yester- 
year. And returning on Sky One is 
Jamestown (February), the drama 
set in the 17th-century New World. 
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HISTORY EXPLORER 


Politics and power 
in Georgian Britain 


Ellie Cawthorne and Hannah Greig explore 
Chatsworth, the seat of the most influential woman 
of her age, Georgiana, the Duchess of Devonshire 


hen asked to describe 

Chatsworth, one 

word immediately 

springs to mind — 

extravagant. As I 

approach the house 
over rolling Derbyshire hills dotted with 
grazing sheep, its gilt-edged windows glint 
in the sun, hinting at the opulence inside. 

Every possible inch of the house’s interior 
appears to be intricately decorated. From 
carved oak panelling to ornately stuccoed 
walls and ceilings hand-painted with scenes 
of heaven, more is more seems to be the 
Chatsworth way. 

Outside, a 105-acre garden dotted with 
rockeries, ponds and a maze sits within 
elegant parklands stretching out for 1,000 
acres. Its centrepiece is the majestic cascade 
fountain, a gigantic 300-year-old water 
feature fed by four lakes. Today, the grounds 
are meticulously maintained by a team of 
more than 20 gardeners. 

On the day I look around, 
the estate is alive with 
activity and bustling with 
visitors, from ramblers in 
walking boots to tourists 
armed with selfie-sticks. 

Originally built by the 
Elizabethan powerhouse Bess 


Thomas Gainsborough’s 
c1785 painting of Georgiana 
Cavendish, which hangs 
at Chatsworth 


of Hardwick, with construction beginning 
in 1552, Chatsworth has been the aristo- 
cratic seat of the Cavendish family 

for more than 450 years. Through its count- 
less extensions and renovations, the house 
bears the marks of each successive genera- 
tion. What was once a Tudor manor has 
evolved beyond recognition into a palatial 
baroque residence. 

Down the centuries, the estate has been 
home to a myriad of fascinating figures, 
and one of its most influential residents was 
Georgiana Cavendish, Duchess of 
Devonshire (1757-1806). An author, social- 
ite, fashion icon and political campaigner, 
Georgiana was one of the leading lights of 
Georgian Britain. Married to the 5th Duke 
of Devonshire, she wielded considerable 
influence over several of the key politicians, 
playwrights and royalty of the day. 

“The celebrity Georgiana enjoyed in 
the late 18th century was titanic,” 
says Hannah Greig, who was a 
historical consultant on a 2008 


ess. “She was held in high re- 
gard for her remarkable level 
of influence, and her name was 
not only well known in aristocratic 


Walpole, Georgiana’s “flowing 

good nature, sense and lively 
modesty, and modest familiar- 

B® ity” made her “a phenomenon”. 


feature film about Georgiana’s 
extraordinary life, The Duch- 


circles, but by the wider public too.” 
In the words of the 18th-century 
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The river Derwent flows beneath 
one.of the architect James Paine’s 
bridges, positioned both to be 
seen from Chatsworth and to 
offer a spectacular view of the 
house from the entrance drive 
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for political discussions that reflected Georgiana Cavendish’s support for the Whigs 


As a demonstration of her fame, the duchess 
enjoyed the rare privilege of being painted 
by both Joshua Reynolds and Thomas 
Gainsborough — twice. A number of her 
portraits are on display at Chatsworth. In 
the South Sketch Gallery, Georgiana impe- 
riously peers down at visitors from a cl1785 
Gainsborough painting. Draped in frothy 
lace, with gravity-defying powdered hair, 
she looks the very picture of Georgian aris- 
tocratic extravagance. The gigantic ‘picture 
hat’ Georgiana wears in the portrait is just 
one of many 18th-century beauty trends she 
has been credited with popularising. 

However, the duchess was far more than 
just a fashionista. “She was famous for being 
a great beauty, but in 18th-century terms, 
that meant much more than just being 
physically attractive,” says Greig. “It 
meant that you were someone of 
great presence and power. To be 
called a ‘great beauty’ was to be 
recognised as one of the lead- 
ing figures of the age.” 


Talking politics 

One area in which Georgiana 
wielded her influence and 
charisma was politics. A 
passionate devotee to the 
Whig cause, the duchess was 
famous for hosting dinner 


The politician Charles 
Grey, who fathered an 
illegitimate child 
by Georgiana 


parties that quickly became political 
debates. While an involvement in politics 
was not unusual for aristocratic women in 
the late 18th century, most politically 
engaged women would be campaigning on 
the behalf of their husbands, brothers or 
cousins. Georgiana broke convention as a 
tireless activist for those outside of her 
immediate family. 

In the general election of 1784, Georgiana 
hit the headlines when her political activity 
went far beyond that of dinner party host- 
ess. The duchess threw the weight of her 
celebrity wholeheartedly behind the leader 
of the opposition, Charles James Fox. 
Canvassing the streets of Westminster, 
she left her sheltered aristocratic circle to 

appeal directly to ordinary voters. As 
the duchess implored shopkeep- 
ers and butchers to vote for Fox, 
satirists of the day were swift to 
put pen to paper. Caricatures 
depicting Georgiana swapping 
money or even kisses for votes 
were produced almost daily. 
“Georgiana was subject to 
a really vicious campaign that 
tried to discredit her political 
activities,” says Greig, “but 
the very fact that her oppo- 
nents were working so hard 
to undermine her probably 


“WHATEVER WAS GOING ON PRIVATELY, THE 
PUBLIC FACE THE FAMILY PRESENTED WAS ONE 
OF UNWAVERING ARISTOCRATIC POWER” 


suggests that she was pretty successful. 
Georgiana’s political influence has helped 
historians realise the remarkable power 
and status women could wield in Georgian 
Britain. There was a real cultural oppor- 
tunity for women at this time, but that’s 
something we seem to have forgotten.” 

After spending the political season in 
London, the Cavendishes — along with most 
of their aristocratic contemporaries — would 
retire to the country for the summer. Sur- 
rounded by the hills, crags and moors of 
Derbyshire, Chatsworth was a world away 
from the politics and parties that character- 
ised Georgiana’s life in the capital. 

As well as managing local interests, 
the duke and duchess would use their time 
at the estate to entertain guests and enjoy 
outdoor pursuits in the vast grounds. 
The gently sloping parklands, steep wooded 
hills and natural-looking lake had been 


Georgiana Cavendish and her daughter, 
also called Georgiana (1783-1858) and 
nicknamed ‘Little G’ by her mother 
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Active political campaigning by the Duchess 
of Devonshire led to her being lampooned 


COURTESY OF CHATSWORTH HOUSE TRUST/BRIDGEMAN 
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COURTESY OF CHATSWORTH HOUSE TRUST 


redesigned a generation earlier by the 
celebrated landscape architect Lancelot 
‘Capability’ Brown. 

Summers in Derbyshire would also have 
given Georgiana a chance to pursue her 
literary and scientific interests. The duchess 
authored a number of pieces of prose and 
poetry, several of which were published 
anonymously. Like many women of the 
time, she was also a prolific letter writer. 

A number of her letters are still kept at the 
house, along with a collection of minerals 
she acquired across Europe. Georgiana was 
a devoted mother and Chatsworth offered 
an opportunity to spend time with her chil- 
dren. In a handbook to the house published 
by her son in 1844, he recalled his childhood 
at the estate with great fondness. 

However, Georgiana’s life at Chatsworth 
was not always idyllic. Shortly after she 
married the duke, aged 17, it became abun- 
dantly clear that the pair were ill suited. 

“Tt was undoubtedly an unhappy match,” 
says Greig. “While Georgiana was famously 
sociable and charismatic, the duke was far 
less interested in wielding the huge social 
power that his position presented. His prin- 
cipal interest was the survival of his estate 
and the production of a healthy heir.” 

Yet it was more than just differing 
priorities that divided the pair. As well as 
fathering at least one illegitimate child, the 
duke embarked on a long-term relationship 
with Lady Elizabeth ‘Bess’ Foster, a close 
friend of his wife’s. Bess moved in with the 
couple, and the three lived in a ménage a 
trois that continued for several years. While 
this unconventional domestic set-up has 
fascinated modern-day historians, biogra- 
phers and filmmakers, it was kept out of the 
public eye at the time. 

“Georgiana’s private life was very care- 
fully kept within aristocratic networks,” 
says Greig. “Whatever was going on 
behind closed doors, the public face the 
family presented was one of unwavering 
aristocratic power.” 


Scandalous affair 

In the late 1780s, the public image of 
Chatsworth as a peaceful family home was 
tested even further, as Georgiana embarked 
on an extra-marital relationship with the 
politician (and future prime minister) 
Charles Grey. After becoming pregnant by 
Grey, she was forced into exile in France for 
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Chatsworth 
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two years. Although Georgiana had 
welcomed an illegitimate daughter of the 
duke’s into her household, she was forced to 
give her own child up to Grey’s family. 

“While we tend to think of Georgian 
society as liberated and hedonistic, actual 
sexual freedoms were more limited than we 
might imagine and women’s sexuality was 
carefully policed,” says Greig. “Several of 
Georgiana’s contemporaries suffered very 
heavily for their sexual misconduct and were 
really thrown to the rocks once their affairs 
were made public. Georgiana would have 
been intensely aware of this and keen to 
avoid the same fate.” 

After returning from her French exile, 
Georgiana was welcomed back into London 
society. She continued both her writing and 
political campaigning. Yet, after suffering 
from declining health through her 40s, 
Georgiana died on 30 March 1806, aged 48. 
Chatsworth gained a new mistress just three 
years later, when the duke finally married 
his long-term mistress, Bess. Her tenure at 
the house lasted just two years, before the 
5th duke also died and was succeeded by 
Georgiana’s 21-year-old son. Seven genera- 
tions of the Cavendish family have lived on 
the estate since. 

In Georgiana’s day, Chatsworth was 
open to visitors, and a monthly dinner was 
thrown for whoever came along. Sadly, with 
more than 600,000 visitors each year, the 
free dinner is no longer provided. Neverthe- 
less, it’s still a spectacular day out. EI 
Dr Hannah Greig (pictured) lectures at the 
University of York. She has worked 
extensively as a historical advisor, 
including on the 2008 film The 
Duchess and the BBC’s Poldark. 
Words: Ellie Cawthorne 


THE DUCHESS 
FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


1 Chiswick House 
WEST LONDON 
Georgiana’s political hub 


A Palladian villa built in 1729, Chiswick was 
another of the Devonshires’ spectacular 
properties. Georgiana called the house 
her “earthly paradise”, and used it as a 
political hub to host parties, dinners and 
meetings. Whig politician Charles James 
Fox —- who Georgiana had canvassed for 
so enthusiastically in the 1784 election — 
died at Chiswick in 1806. 
chiswickhouseandgardens.org.uk 


2 Althorp 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Georgiana’s family home 


Georgiana was born and grew up at 
Althorp, home to the aristocratic Spencer 
family for more than 500 years. Dating 
from 1688, the current house is home to a 
significant art collection and sits in 13,000 
acres of land. It was later home to another 
Spencer woman who enjoyed huge 
celebrity in her day — Princess Diana. 
spencerofalthorp.com 


3 Kedleston Hall 
DERBY 
A haven of 18th-century interiors 


Built for the Curzon family in 1759, 
Kedleston is notable for its grand neoclas- 
sical interiors, designed by celebrated 
architect Robert Adam. In the film The 
Duchess, it stood in for the Cavendishes’ 
London home, Devonshire House, which 
was demolished in 1924. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/kedleston-hall 


4 Howick Hall 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
The seat of Georgiana’s lover 


This elegant 18th-century hall was the 
ancestral seat of Charles, 2nd Earl Grey, 
Georgiana’s lover and the father of her 
illegitimate daughter. Howick is also the 
home of Earl Grey tea — blended for the 
2nd Earl to match the water there. 
howickhallgardens.com 


5 Burlington House 
CENTRAL LONDON 
A stylish Cavendish property 


Inherited by the Devonshires in 1758, this 
impressive Piccadilly mansion was used 
by various members of the Cavendish 
family. One especially notable resident 
was Henry Cavendish, the scientist 

who discovered hydrogen. 
burlingtonhouse.org 
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TRY 3 ISSUES 
FOR JUST £10 


when you subscribe to 
World Histories today 


BBC World Histories is the new bi-monthly title from the 
BBC History Magazine team, offering accessible and in-depth 
features exploring a wide range of topics from our global past 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN FEBRUARY 


Dressed to impress 


EXHIBITION 


Royal Women 

The Fashion Museum, Bath 
3 February-28 April 2019 

@ 01225 477789 

@ fashionmuseum.co.uk 


This tartan silk 
evening dress, 
thought to have 
been worn by 
Queen Alexandra, 
went missing 
in 1925 before 
reappearing in 
a vintage shop 
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he fashions of four royal women— Queen Alexandra, 

Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret — come under the spotlight in Bath this 
month in an exhibition that explores the sartorial lives and 
tastes of each of these influential women. 

The exhibition will examine how the monarchical role 
played by each woman — none of whom were regnant — was 
reflected in their fashion choices, as well as their influence 
on wider clothing styles. 

Queen Alexandra, the wife of Edward VII, favoured 
chokers and high necklines —a fashion that was adopted by 
many British women. However, the style of Queen Mary 
(wife of George V, and queen consort during the First 
World War) changed little during her lifetime, despite 
the transformation in fashions seen during the first half 
of the 20th century. 

Among the items on show isa tartan silk evening dress 
from c1870, thought to have been worn by Alexandra to a 
function at the Palace of Holyroodhouse in Edinburgh. 
The dress went missing after the queen’s death in 1925 but 
mysteriously reappeared in a vintage shop in the 1930s. 
Also on show is a dress and cape of gold lamé and turquoise 
cut velvet belonging to Queen Mary and worn to the future 


Queen Elizabeth IPs wedding in 1947. 


EXHIBITION 


First Amongst Equals 
Foundling Museum, London 
Until 13 January 2019 

@ 020 7841 3600 

@ foundlingmuseum.org.uk 


To mark the 100th anniversary 


of the Representation of the 
People act, which gave the 
vote to certain women over 
the age of 30, London’s 
Foundling Museum has asked 
a selection of women who 
have shaped contemporary 
British society to select 


EXHIBITION 


Charles I: King 

and Collector 

Royal Academy of Arts, 
London 

27 January-15 April 

@ 020 7300 8090 (booking line) 
@ royalacademy.org.uk 


This exhibition sees the 
incredible art collection of 
Charles | (which was sold off 
after his execution in 1649) 
reunited for the first time since 
the 17th century. Works on 
show include 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


The Object of My 
Affection: Stories 

of Love from the 
Fitzwilliam Collection 
Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge 

30 January-28 May 

@ 01223 332900 

@ fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk 


Love is in the air this month 

at Cambridge’s Fitzwilliam 

Museum as it showcases its 
extensive collection of 


\ romantic items from the 


EXHIBITION 

Victorian Passions 
and Pursuits 
Blenheim Palace, 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire 
10 February-16 April 

@ 01993 810530 

@ blenheimpalace.com 


Blenheim Palace explores 
the development of art 
during the 19th century with 
works by artists such as 
JMW Turner, Edward 
Burne-Jones, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, James McNeill 


FASHION MUSEUM BATH/ THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE 
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A valentine’s card 
from c1821 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


Paris, France 


by David Andress 


aris is a place where 

histories and 

memories lie heavy 

on each other. In the 

centre of the city you 
are never more than yards from 
a discreetly poignant wall- 
plaque that reads “Ici est tombé” 
— “Here fell such-and-such, 
policeman, fireman, soldier, 
first-aider, resister, for France, 
for the Liberation, that France 
might live...” The plaques’ 
variations in wording and 
design signal their local and 
personal origins after the 
fighting of August 1944 which 
they commemorate. 

In the last two decades, they 
have been joined, especially in 
the east of the city, by plaques 
commemorating an even more 
traumatic history: the deporta- 
tion of thousands of Jewish 
families, down to the youngest 
children, orchestrated by the 
Vichy authorities two years 
before the Liberation. Reading 
these names, sometimes on the 
walls of schools where you can 
hear today’s children at play, is 
a stark reminder of the kind of 
past Britain has largely been 
spared. 

And those children’s 
voices, often rising from 
buildings emblazoned with 
‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’ in 
didactic Third Republic 


(1870-1940) style, remind us that 
cities and peoples survive terrible 
events, and flourish despite 
dramatic conflicts. Walking 
around central Paris — and it is 
still a city you can walk around, 
with an occasional Metro transit 
— offers the spectacle of many 
different cities, survivors of 
centuries of strife and striving. 

Medieval Paris is there, 
spectacularly in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and the exquisite 
Sainte-Chapelle, buried inside 
what is now the Palais de Justice 
— but also in many sites, espe- 
cially on the Left Bank, where 
sections of the city wall of Philip 
Augustus (reigned 1180-1223) 
still stand. Buried beneath the 
present-day Louvre museum, 
and excavated several decades 
ago, are the massive foundations 
of its 12th-century predecessor. 

On the surface, the streets of 
the Marais preserve a sense of 
the medieval closeness of the 


Our latest historical holiday sees David 
communing with the spirit of revolution 
in one of the world’s most fascinating cities 


city. This was largely erased 
elsewhere by the series of 
monumental developments that 
began with France’s absolutist 
kings and continued down to 
Baron Haussmann’s legendary 
1850s-60s remodelling of the 
great boulevards. The continuity 
of this idea of the city as a monu- 
mental space can be seen from 
the courtyard of the Louvre. On 
a good day, you can look from 
the glass pyramid, across the 
Tuileries Gardens and Place de la 
Concorde, down the Champs- 
Elysées, over the Arc de Triom- 
phe to the Grande Arche de la 
Défense. Situated beyond the 
city boundary, La Défense was 
President Mitterrand’s contribu- 
tion to extending the voie 
triomphale into the modern era. 
The ambiguity of that vision 
of grandeur can be measured by 
the likelihood of meeting a 
demonstration when walking on 
one of Haussmann’s great 
straight thoroughfares, and in 
the knowledge that it was after 
their construction that Paris 
experienced its greatest and 


bloodiest internal conflict, the 


Commune of 1871. Deep 
within the Pére Lachaise 
cemetery in the north-east 


Paris bathes in autumn 
sunshine. “This is a place 
where histories and 
memories lie heavy on each 
other,” writes David Andress 


site of pilgrimage for the left. 
North-west from here, high 
on the Butte Montmartre, sits 
the basilica of Sacré-Coeur, built 
by the rightwing Catholic 
authorities after the Commune, 
symbolically dominating the 
districts where revolt had begun. 
In 2004, proving that these argu- 
ments never go away, the open 
space in front of the church, 
with its monumental flights of 
steps and phenomenal views, 
was renamed Square Louise 
Michel, after one of the Com- 
mune’s most indomitable 


of the city is the Mur des female leaders. i 
Fédérés. More than 100 Across the city to the south, a $ 
Communards were shot in fascinatingly different vision of = 
cold blood here, anditremainsa how these historical conflicts S 
The famous stained-glass windows in 
Sainte-Chapelle, a medieval Parisian gem BBC History Magazine 
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can be modulated lies under the 


great dome of the Panthéon. 
This virtually windowless piece 
of hardcore neoclassicism was 
built as a new church for the 
city’s patron saint, Genevieve. In 
its unfinished state, it was taken 
over by the revolutionaries of the 
1790s as a resting place for ‘Great 
Men’. Over the 19th century, it 
reverted twice to being a church, 
and its interior walls are covered 
in gloriously rich ‘realistic’ 
depictions of the life of the 


Been there... 

Have you visited Paris? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 


# twitter.com/historyextra 
€3 facebook.com/historyextra 


fifth-century saint. The great 
men in its crypt endured 
nonetheless, including the 
marvellous tomb of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, from one end of 
which protrudes a trompe-loeil 
hand clutching the flaming 
torch of enlightenment. 

More than a century after the 
Panthéon’s completion, the 
government filled part of the 
interior with a sculptural 
monument to the National 
Convention of 1792. It’s a 
looming allegorical female 
figure, on one side of which 
politicians make dramatic 
Roman salutes of loyalty, while 
on the other side soldiers rise up, 
as if from the soil itself, to defend 


France. The remarkable fact is 
that all this, and the scientific 
wonder of Foucault’s Pendulum 
swaying beneath the central 
dome, works to make it a 
magical place. And outside, of 
course, is another of those little 
plaques, to the fallen resistance 
fighter Alexandre Massiani, 

le gardien de la paix. 

David Andress is professor of 
modern history at the University 
of Portsmouth 


Read more of David’s experiences at 
historyextra.com/paris 


Next month: Look out for our 
annual travel supplement 


ADVICE FOR 


TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TO GO 

You won’t find Paris lacking 
in crowds at any point, 
though at the height of 
summer you will find the 
less-touristy areas devoid of 
quite a lot of their locals, as 
many Parisians still honour 
the idea of the long break in 
the provinces. Paris in 
summer can be oppressively 
hot, and horribly polluted; 
Paris in winter can be simply 
dank. It may be a cliché, but 
if the weather forecast looks 
good, there’s no better time 
than spring. 

GETTING THERE 

You can fly to any one of 
several airports, all in the 
general vicinity of Paris, from 
almost anywhere. If you can 
| suggest taking the Eurostar 
straight to the Gare du Nord, 
to be tipped seamlessly into 
an absolutely Parisian 
experience from the off. You 
can hop on the Metro and be 
on your sightseeing itinerary 
without even breaking stride. 


WHAT TO PACK 
Comfortable walking shoes 
and plenty of cash! 


WHAT TO BRING BACK 
A kaleidoscope of memories, 
and possibly a couple of 
extra pounds, depending 

on how many patisseries 
you pass. 


READERS’ VIEWS 
Definitely recommend a 
visit to Musée Cluny — the 
museum of the medieval 
age. Fascinating! 
@AnaBlackstad 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


HALF TERM 


With half term round the corner, now is the best time to 
plan an adventure with all the historians in your life. 


RNLI Henry Blogg Museum 


Coxswain Henry Blogg is still the RNLI'’s most decorated lifeboat crew member. 
During 53 years of service he was awarded three gold and four silver RNLI medals 
for his bravery, skill and determination to rescue people from the sea. This 
museum features his most famous rescues. Find out about the people, boats and 
equipment that made it all possible. Admission is free. Located in Cromer, Norfolk. 


Devonport Naval Heritage Centre 


Explore the history of Devonport Naval Base together with Plymouth’s pivotal 
role in supporting the Royal Navy since the 14th century. The museum galleries 
display a vast array of artefacts from the ‘Days of Sail’ up to the modern Royal 
Navy. The Heritage Centre and the decommissioned nuclear submarine 
Courageous are FREE for admission and open to visitors by appointment. 


Hull and East Riding Museum 


The museum houses spectacular natural history and archaeology displays. 
Highlights include the only dinosaur bones discovered in East Yorkshire, JR 
Mortimer’s collections from Yorkshire barrows and the massive Iron Age 
Hasholme logboat. A reconstruction of a Roman town square houses stunning 
mosaics, and medieval Hull is brought to life in galleries filled with rare survivals. 


The Museum of Free Derry 


The Museum of Free Derry invites NI post-primary pupils to avail of a unique TEO- 
funded schools programme - offering FREE admission to schools who book to 
visit both the Museum of Free Derry and the Siege Museum before 31 March 2018. 
To book, contact: info@museumoffreederry.org 


Reopening on 7th March fresh from its winter sleep, Smallhythe Place is a hidden 
gem in the Kentish countryside. This 16th century cottage exudes the spirit 

and history of its renowned owner, Victorian actress Ellen Terry. The tranquil, 
colourful garden is home to an abundance of wildlife, and the Barn Theatre hosts 
a variety of performances, exhibitions and open-air shows. 


01580 762 334 // nationaltrust.org.uk/smallhythe-place 


The whole family is invited to Derby Museums this February Half Term. Celebrate 
World Pangolin Day, have a go at creating your own currency and meet local 
soldiers to learn about military life. As well as these Half Term treats, you can take 
part in Family Friday, The Art Hub and Georgian Jollies — our regular Fantastic and 
Free activities, at Derby Museums. 


01332 641 901 // derbymuseums.org 


The Yorkshire Air Museum is the home of the Allied Air Forces Memorial of Europe. 
Located on the authentic, atmospheric site of former RAF Elvington, a World War II 
airfield used extensively by Allied bomber crews during the war, we are one of the 
largest independent aviation museums in the UK and a registered charity. 

Open every day of the year apart from Christmas Day, Boxing Day and New Year's Day. 


01904 608 595 // yorkshireairmuseum.org 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Home to the free ‘Love the Words’ exhibition; the Dylan Thomas Centre prides 
itself on celebrating the life and times of Dylan Thomas. With interactive displays, 
an extensive learning and outreach programme and guided tours available, the 
Dylan Thomas Centre is a must-visit attraction for any Dylan fan. 


01792 463 980 // dylanthomas.com 


Coldharbour Mill has been in continuous production since 1979. Largely untouched 
since Victorian times, today it offers a hands on experience of how the industrial 
revolution changed manufacturing forever. For half term join us on our steam day 
on the 11th February when the traditional boilers are stoked to drive the beam 
engine and mill engines which were the primary power source until the mid 1980's. 


01884 840 960 // coldharbourmill.org.uk 
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If you're visiting the New Forest then the New Forest Centre in Lyndhurst is a great 
place to start. Who owns the wild ponies that graze the Forest? How did the New 
Forest get its name? Learn about the traditions, history and wildlife of this unique 
area in our free entry museum. The New Forest Centre also includes a gallery, 
reference library, gift shop and café. 


023 8028 3444 // newforestcentre.org.uk 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Wrap up warm and head to the Museum for creative activities with a folklore 
theme this half-term, including trails, arts and crafts, and spectacular stories 
to inspire all of your family! Most activities are indoors and run from llam-3pm. 
Come and explore our 50 historic homes and buildings, and meet friendly farm 
animals. Dogs on leads are welcome. Free parking. 


01243 811 363 // wealddown.co.uk 


Visit World of Wedgwood this half term with free entry to the Wedgwood Museum 

for everyone; free Factory Tours for under 12s, Monday — Friday and pot throwing, 
pottery painting and ceramic design activities every day. 

Open 7 days a week, 10am — 5pm the museum houses the UNESCO recognised V&A 
collection spanning four centuries of Wedgwood production with iconic ceramic 
pieces, paintings and artefacts telling the story of the iconic brand and its founder 
Josiah Wedgwood. Younger visitors can discover more with the free Pottery Spotters 
trail and a prize for everyone who completes the activity sheet. 

Visitors can also take the opportunity to visit the award winning Factory Tour 

open 10am —- 4pm, Monday to Friday to see the production process and 
craftsmanship up close. 

There will also be a range of creative activities to choose from including having a go on 
the potters wheel and throwing your own pot, pottery painting and plate decorating 


— perfect for Mother’s Day gifts! Visit the website for details, opening times and tickets. 


01782 282 986 // worldofwedgwood.com 


Marvel at Beatrix Potter's original masterpieces and handwritten letters in this 
year's exhibition, ‘The Right Sort of Woman’. Learn how an upper middle class 
London lady fell in love with the simplicity, homeliness and rugged beauty of the 
Lake District and how she embraced the traditions and blunt practicalities of life 
in arural community. 


01539 436 355 // nationaltrust.org.uk/beatrix-potter-gallery-and-hawkshead 
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Colne Valley Museum in Golcar, near Huddersfield, occupies a terrace of four 3-storey 
cottages called Spring Rock, built in the 1840s by a family of independent woollen 
cloth makers whose descendants still live in the village. 

The museum provides insights into the lives of 19th century makers of woollen cloth 
within the domestic setting. A grant from the Heritage Lottery Fund enabled the 
creation of acomplete period cottage depicting the lifestyle of a 19th century hand- 
loom weaver. The volunteer members demonstrate weaving, spinning, clog making, 
bread-making and other traditional crafts at various times. 

Within the cottages are spinning wheels, hand looms, a working replica Spinning 
Jenny and other items used in woollen cloth production, while at the rear are tenter 
posts, from elsewhere in the valley, and ‘wuzzing holes’. 

On February 24th & 25th we will be making Havercakes (oatcakes) in our Victorian 
kitchen — come and try a ‘traycle shauve’! — and His Majesty's 33rd Regiment of Foot* 
(aka The Havercake Lads) will be visiting on the Sunday, looking for recruits no doubt! 


01484 659 762 // colnevalleymuseum.org.uk // *33rdfoot.org.uk 
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QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


Try your hand at this 
month's history quiz 


1. What links the early fquiz 
19th-century dukes of 
Dalmatia, Elchingen and 
Ragusa? 


2. Why was the ‘Unlearned Parlia- 
ment’ of 1404 so called? 


3.1n1152 Eleanor of Aquita- 
ine (left) married the 


future Henry II of 
England. Who was her 
former husband? 


4.Who or what was 
seized in the Ruthven 
Raid of 1582? 


5. What was originally 
founded in1931 by Ninette 
de Valois? 


6. Where is this building? The author 
of a famous children’s poem pub- 
lished in 1806 as The Star lived here. 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. All three were French Napoleonic marshals who 
fought against Wellington: Soult, Ney and Marmont. 
2. Because lawyers were banned from sitting in it. 
3. King Louis VII of France. 

4. The young James VI of Scotland. 

5. The Royal Ballet (originally called the 

Vic-Wells Ballet) 

6. Lavenham, Suffolk. The poem was Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star by Jane Taylor. 


historyextra.com 


Intricately decorated 
gold items from the 
Anglo-Saxon 
Staffordshire Hoard 


Why was the discovery of the 
Staffordshire Hoard so important? 


Deborah Williams, Leicester 


At the time of its discovery in a 
\ field near Lichfield in 2009, it was 
said that the Staffordshire Hoard would 
“rewrite history”. This claim is made 
with depressing regularity about 
archaeological discoveries. But is it true 
of the Staffordshire Hoard? 

The Anglo-Saxon hoard (consisting 
of more than 3,500 items) came out of 
the blue — there had never been 
anything like it before. The quantity 
and quality of gold and silver work is 
astonishing and shows the splendour of 
seventh-century art and craftsmanship. 
The hoard consists mainly of weapons, 
representing a heroic society where 
warriors battled for dominance. Yet it 
also contains Christian objects from 
the crucial years of the conversion from 
paganism, demonstrating how the 


Anglo-Saxon world was changing. 
Historically, it couldn't be better placed. 

Ignoring the hype, it would be fair to 
argue that history has been rewritten by 
the unearthing of the Staffordshire 
Hoard. Before its discovery, the 
Anglo-Saxon period was often ignored, 
seen simply as an interval between the 
Roman and medieval periods, enliv- 
ened only by the arrival of gangs of 
pirates from Scandinavia. However, 
since the discovery of the hoard, this 
has all changed: people have at last 
heard of the Anglo-Saxons and now 
know, appreciate and enjoy this 
fascinating age. 


Dr Kevin Leahy is the national adviser on 
early medieval metalwork for the Portable 
Antiquities Scheme 
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SAMANTHA'S 


RECIPE CORNER 


Angel cake 


Like many of our favourite 
foods, the exact origins of 
angel cake are tricky to pin 
down. However, this 
delicate, pale sponge with 
a crisp golden outside is 
generally thought to have 
gained popularity in 
19th-century America. 

In atime before electric 
whisks, making the sponge 
sufficiently light and airy 
would have been no mean 
feat: some serious physical 
labour would have been 
needed to whip the 
mixture into shape. 

In 1865, the prayers of 
angel cake fans were 
answered by a new 
invention — the rotary 
egg beater. This handy 
tool made light work of 
the heavy whisking the 
recipe required, and the 
popularity of this delicious 
and easy to make cake 
sky-rocketed. 


INGREDIENTS 

115g plain flour 

85g icing sugar 

8 large egg whites, at 
room temperature 
150g caster sugar 
1/4 tsp salt 

1 tsp cream of tartar 
1 tsp pure vanilla extract 
675g mixed berries 
300g fromage frais 


Angel cake: 
a heavenly 
dessert 2 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month it’s 
a light and airy sponge that makes 
for a heavenly dessert 


METHOD 
Preheat the oven to 180°C. 

Whisk the egg whites in 
a large bowl until frothy. 
Add the sugar, salt, cream 
of tartar and vanilla extract. 
Continue whisking until the 
mixture forms stiff peaks. 

Sift the flour and icing 
sugar, and gently fold in 
to the egg whites with a 
large metal spoon until 
well blended. 

Spoon the mixture into 
an ungreased 25cm 
ring-shaped cake tin, 
making sure there are no 
air pockets. 

Bake for 35 mins or until 
well risen, golden brown 
and springy to the touch. 

Keep the cake in the tin, 
and leave to cool on a wire 
rack, upside down. When 
cold, slide a long knife 
around the side of the tin to 
loosen the cake, then turn 
it over onto a serving plate. 

Decorate the cake with 
the fruit and fromage frais. 


VERDICT 
“Delicate yet delicious 
—a guilt-free treat” 


Difficulty: 4/10 
Time: 50 mins 


Recipe sourced from 
All Recipes UK 


like this 11th-century Italian were essential in medieval towns 


Q How did foreign currency work 
in medieval Europe? 


Monica Tandy, Windsor 


The medieval traveller 

from England — whether 
unaccompanied or among the 
many groups of pilgrims on 
their way to holy sites abroad 
— faced many difficulties. 
However, changing money was 
probably not one of them. 

England, with just pound 

sterling in circulation, was the 
exception rather than the rule. 
Elsewhere in Europe, there 
were as many different 
coinages as there were 
emperors, kings, counts, 
archbishops and city states. 
Society had learnt to cope with 
this. In nearly all major towns 
and cities, travellers would 
have found licensed money- 
changers and innkeepers, who 
provided banking and 
exchange services as well as a 
night’s lodging. Regional 
currencies that were accept- 
able over wide geographical 
areas (such as the Rhenish 
florin or guilder, and the 


Venetian ducat) also emerged 
in the later Middle Ages. The 
traveller would have been able 
to use Rhine guilders all the 
way from Bruges to Basel, 

for example. 

Carrying money with you 
could be dangerous, however. 
In order to avoid theft, funds 
were increasingly transferred 
by written letters of credit or 
exchange. These were of no 
value in themselves but 
guaranteed future payment in 
a local currency at a specified 
place en route. So, in 1439-40 
two English noblemen who 
were preparing for a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land paid 
more than £1,000 in sterling to 
the Borromei Bank in London 
which they were to collect 
three months later in Venice in 
ducats. It was almost like 
buying traveller’s cheques. 


Professor Jim Bolton specialises 
in medieval economic history 
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7 In early western physiological £19 99 
theory, there were four of these: bi 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile and fore winners 
black bile (7) 
8 Name applied to US racial 
discrimination laws, derived 
from an early 19th-century 
minstrel routine (3,4) 
10 The Soviet People’s 
Commissar for Justice, 
Nikolai, who was executed 
himself towards the end of 


The Eagle 
of the Ninth 


The complete series of the BBC’s 
epic historical drama from 1977 
has been released on DVD for the 
first time. Adapted from Rosemary 
Sutcliff’s bestselling novel, the 
series explores one of history’s 


the Great Purge (8) greatest mysteries — the fate of the 
11 In feudal times, a vassal’s Ninth Legion, who disappeared 

without a trace in Roman Britain. 
acknowledgement of 


submission to his lord (6) 

12 Carl, whose optical 
instrument workshop, opened 
in Jena in 1846, developed into 
a firm with a high reputation 


DVD available from Simply 
Home Entertainment at 
www.simplyhe.com 
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Germany’s last chance 


Alexander Watson explains why the 1918 
Spring Offensive failed to defeat the Allies 


Henry’s wars 
Steven Gunn reveals 
the cost to Tudor 
England of Henry VIII's 
military adventures 


British socialism >» 
Jon Lawrence on how 
leftwing politics in the 
UK developed very 
differently to the rest 
of Europe 


Inside the mind 
of Elizabeth I 


Helen Castor considers 

why it’s so difficult to 
understand the mentality 

of the Virgin Queen 
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My history hero 


106 


“He made every word count. 
Alot of great writers 
occasionally let a lazy or 
clichéd description pass by 
their pen - but not Updike. 
His descriptions forge the 
world anew” 


Comedian and author 
David Baddiel chooses 


John Updike 


1932-2009 


ohn Updike was an American novelist and short-story 
writer. Best known for his Rabbit series of books (1960-90), 
starting with Rabbit, Run, he is one of only three writers 
to win the prestigious Pulitzer Prize for Fiction more 

than once. His novel The Witches of Eastwick was adapted for 

the big screen. 


When did you first hear about John Updike? 

When I was studying for an English degree at Cambridge, 

a lecturer mentioned Updike during a talk about sex, and as a 
lustful 18-year-old I was immediately drawn to his work! To be 
serious though, I was just as intrigued by the specificity of the 
language Updike used. His choice of words made the reader 
think anew about what was being described and it was that 
which really impressed me. 


What kind of person was he? 

Updike seems to have been a singularly nice man — charming, 
erudite, wise, softly-spoken and rather self-deprecating — very 
different to a lot of the more macho ‘Great American’ writers 
such as Norman Mailer and Saul Bellow. Despite writing quite 
extensively about sex (in most of his books someone has an 
affair), unlike these other writers, in my opinion, Updike was 
not a misogynist. He was actually quite introverted, had a bit of 
a stammer and various nervous-related skin disorders. 


What made Updike a hero? 

The quality of the prose: he made every word count. A lot of 
great writers occasionally let a lazy or clichéd description pass 
by their pen, but not Updike. His descriptions forge the world 
anew. You find killer similes or metaphors on virtually every 
page. Unlike a lot of great postwar US authors, Updike also 
wrote about the ordinary man. And it was his unbelievable 
ability as a writer to make the most mundane, everyday subjects 
interesting that in my view makes him a greater writer than 
the likes of Philip Roth and Gore Vidal. His characterisation 
is also extraordinary. 


David Baddiel 

admires John Updike’s 
“unbelievable ability 
to make the most 
mundane, everyday 
subjects interesting” 


What was Updike’s finest hour? 

His brilliant sequence of Rabbit novels. In reality, the four-book 
series is one novel, just written over a very long period of time. 
It’s a chronicle of America but also of one everyman, Harry 
‘Rabbit’ Angstrom, who’s not a particularly good person — he’s 
just a mixture of good and bad, like most of us. 


Is there anything you don’t admire about Updike? 

His writing went off the boil a bit towards the end of his life and 
I don’t like The Widows of Eastwick (2008), his last novel and a 
sequel to The Witches of Eastwick. 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
Almost none — he wasn’t a comedian or a Jewish atheist like me, 
and he didn’t know anything about football. The only similarity 
is that we both write. But Id like to think we would have got on. 


What do you think he would have made of your books? 

I hope he would have liked them. My adult novels are very 
influenced by Updike. I actually keep his books next to mine in 
the hope that some of his greatness will rub off on me... 


If you could meet Updike, what would you ask him? 

I nearly did meet him. He gave a reading at the National Theatre 
and I'd hoped to get him to sign his latest novel, but the queue 
was just too long. I'd like to have asked him why he believed in 
God. As an atheist, I’m always interested in why intelligent people, 
like my friend Frank Skinner for that matter, believe in God. 
David Baddiel was talking to York Membery 


David Baddiel’s latest children’s novel, Birthday Boy, is out now 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN AGAIN 
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Medical Secretary gives something 


back to research and treatment 


Sylvia's friends remembered her for her kind heart, and her strong 
desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
while also caring for her critically ill mother. 


But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck back against 
illness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 
advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
as stroke, the right treatment and back-up can make all the 
difference when given promptly. 


So it's not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 

could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 

the Stroke Association — and leave us a generous gift in her Will. 

Today, we take time to remember her. Because Sylvia is still playing <7) C, 
an important part in helping us create a future free of stroke, and 7 

turn around the lives of thousands of stroke survivors each year. association 
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Together we can conquer stroke. 


Call 020 7566 1505 email legacy@stroke.org.uk or visit stroke.org.uk/legacy 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 
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